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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 564.—APRIL 1945. 


Art. 1.—THE DEATH-BED OF THE NATION? 


THis dear country, this great nation is very near to its 
death-bed. The simple, shallow answer that the statement 
has been made before, that the country has always been 
going to the dogs, is unworthy of the present, wholly new, 
and tragic position. After the Napoleonic Wars and 
indeed on every proposal to put a few pence on to taxation, 
there have been those who have declared that the country 
was on its last legs, but in previous times, those who have 
talked that way have mostly been people with something 
to lose. They have seen their incomes threatened with 
increasing taxation, they have objected to the consequent 
restriction in their personal expenditure and, in the light 
of present happenings, it is not difficult to justify the 
jibes with which they were regularly answered. But 
to-day these people have no more to lose; there is, by 
general consent, no possibility of an increase in taxation 
on the higher income levels. Nor is there much hope of 
any worth-while reduction of the burdens upon those who 
have hitherto carried all the economic responsibilities of 
the nation. Criticism from such levels has therefore a 
quality of disinterest which was not so obvious in the past. 

I am not for my present purpose concerned about 
budgets or the rate of national expenditure, these are 
merely landmarks, signs or omens, indicating the exist- 
ence of much more serious dangers. National expenditure 
is in a steep, vicious spiral and its upward trend will never 
be arrested if current political tendencies are permitted to 
continue. It is the tendencies not their results, the causes 
rather than their effects, to which our better minds must 
be applied. If, for example, there persists a general 
acceptance of the notion that the State can keep the 
citizen or that the citizen can depend for his personal well- 
being upon the State, then no power on earth can prevent 
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national expenditure going, as Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
would have said, ‘ Up and up and up.’ Organised interests 
appeal with success to Parliament for special financial 
consideration ; no sooner is one interest satisfied than all 
the others, thrown out of gear by the preference granted 
to the one, queue up at the gates of Parliament for favours 
which cannot in logic or reason be denied. 

Sidney Webb, the father, master, and most expert of all 
the planners, made this clear, although he did not at the 
time intend to do so. I recommend to any interested in 
the theories and practice of planning, a work by Mr Webb, 
now Lord Passfield, entitled ‘ How To Pay For The War.’ 
It was published in circumstances very similar to those 
which prevail to-day, near the end of the last war, in the 
year 1917. This prince of planners nationalised our lead- 
ing industries and, on paper, made profits from them all, 
sufficient not only to provide for the National Debt, but 
to satisfy the demands of labour, and finally, and most 
interesting, to deliver to the humblest cottage in the land 
best household coal at a statutory, fixed rate of a shilling 
a hundredweight. This little book, published by the 
Fabian Society and now withdrawn from circulation, is to 
me the most complete exposure of the claims of socialists 
and planners. 

The life of the nation, for nothing less serious is in 
question, is threatened for deeper reasons than money. 
I base my argument mainly on the fact that the popula- 
tion of this island is packed tightly together, no less than 
684 to the square mile, a figure which compares with 
twenty to the square mile in Russia and thirty to the same 
area in the United States and makes nonsense of theories 
built upon the willing cooperation of peoples whose 
situation differs in so radical a way. Being 684 to the 
square mile and unable to maintain ourselves on our own 
resources, we did, in the days before a socialist philosophy 
afflicted us, attain the highest known standard of living 
at any time or in any country. There were weaknesses in 
plenty, much still to be done, but there was nothing better 
anywhere. Ours was a unique and proud position, 
accepted by an unthoughtful population as a matter of 
course, little debated, seldom explained, and understood 
only by the few. 

My doleful prospect of a death-bed arises from the 
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simple consideration that, when the Cease Fire sounds, 
everything that went to make that unique and proud 
position will have gone. It is common knowledge that 
our foreign investments have gone, but it is too commonly 
supposed that two wars are the sole cause of this disaster. 
For forty years past, discarding the ideas of our Victorian 
forbears, we have consistently spent our money at home, 
neglected our foreign estate and allowed our investments 
to depreciate. The total loss now to be faced may be 
divided into three more or less equal parts: one, due to 
social policy at home, and, two, to the two great wars. 
We have, in addition, lost much of our foreign markets ; 
millions of personal connections have been severed and 
the markets themselves have, in some cases, been replaced 
by anarchy and want. 

When, however, our former unique and proud position 
is studied more closely, it will be seen that even more 
important things that went to make it have now gone. 
For example, it was not made by organisation, now we are 
all organised; no government had anything whatever 
to do with it, now governments have everything to do 
with everything. And so, in whatever direction we look, 
we are driven to the conclusion that some of the vital 
factors essential to our remarkable success in life have 
been eliminated or destroyed. The explanation of how 
we did it, why we, without the means to feed ourselves, 
should have been able to live better than any other 
section of the human race, can only be discovered in the 
sterling quality of the free individual Briton. And 
remember that the free British individual has been bred 
through nearly a thousand years of consistent and per- 
sistent endeavour, not to foster the disease of government, 
but to get rid of it. Our great position is the sum of the 
efforts of free individuals to whom the whole world has 
looked for assistance in all the affairs of life and paid us 
through those individuals for services rendered, services 
unobtainable elsewhere, wholly incompatible with plan- 
ning and entirely independent of politics or government. 
The positively pathetic efforts of Hot Springs, Bretton 
Woods, and Dumbarton Oaks to find substitutes for 
British individualism serve to strengthen my case. 

Sad indeed it is to reflect that having stood alone, having 
survived the Battle of Britain, having taken the lead in 
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the world effort to destroy the perfect example of the 
State-ordered life as produced by Hitler, we should now 
be engaged in a stupendous endeavour to introduce 
National Socialism into our own way of living. The 
argument is set out and developed in a remarkable little 
book recently published by Professor Hayek, of the 
London School of Economics, entitled ‘The Road to . 
Serfdom.’ Professor Hayek, who dedicates his work ‘To 
the Socialists of all Parties,’ makes it clear beyond a 
doubt that the modern, planning, political ideas, now so 
widely adopted, all derive from the philosophy of Germany 
and are all the same as what we now call Nazism. It is 
not only sad, it is fatal, for we cannot keep ourselves alive, 
684 to the square mile, that way. 

It is none too pleasant a reflection, studying the current 
political position at home, to notice that those people 
who in the pre-war years displayed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for war against Nazism are, for the most part, 
leaving their better-balanced political opponents and their 
families to do the fighting in the war, for which they were 
so largely responsible, while they themselves remain 
behind to foist upon us the selfsame degradation which it 
is our purpose to destroy elsewhere. 

We were a democracy, we are the authors of demo- 
cracy, or, at least, the only people in recorded history who 
have carried the democratic theory to its logical conclu- 
sion. Nobody desires to see our country except as a 
democracy, but it is also true to say that we cannot exist 
except as a democracy. The unique and proud position 
to which I have referred, is in some part due to the self- 
governing virtues which we understand by the term 
‘democracy.’ To suggest, however, that latter-day 
political manceuvres are conducted in accordance with the 
principles of democracy is to be blind to the most obvious 
facts. At the present moment we are suffering from a 
flood of White Papers and Reports, all of them conforming 
to the general scheme so ably expounded by Sir William 
Beveridge. His idea of government is that ‘some one 
should make a plan on behalf of the State,’ that the powers 
of the State should be employed to enforce the plan, 
although he has on at least one occasion condescended 
so far as to say that ‘he hoped to retain some of the 
features of our Parliamentary system.’ These White 
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Papers, whether they deal with land, education, currency, 
or anything else, all contain four common characteristics, 
four similar threats to our continued existence. First, 
they all act as a warning ; the mere publication of a plan 
to provide some service means that any individual genius 
among our forty-six millions is informed that it must 
stand aside, wait, do nothing, be patient and passive 
until the plan has been settled. The amount of wealth, 
effort, development for the general good, arrested or 
strangled at birth by the publication of these Papers, is 
beyond calculation. In other circumstances, tens of 
thousands of our youth would be following the examples 
of our forbears, each planning a future in which each 
would bear some measure of personal responsibility, run 
the risk of personal loss and the chance of a measure of 
personal gain or reward; all that immense, potential, 
future well-being is destroyed by this latter-day practice 
of issuing paper plans with official authority. The second 
common point to all these Reports is that each one of 
them proposes enormous additions to the numbers of non- 
producers ; putting them altogether we have, in prospect, 
some millions of an official class who, whatever may be 
the value of their services from other points of view, are 
not called upon, nor do they propose, to produce anything 
which will balance their share of the consumption of com- 
modities, manufactured or brought to our shores by the 
efforts of others. Thirdly, every one of these Reports 
sets up widespread claims to paper money: the officials 
required to give effect to the proposals must, of course, 
be paid, and that is bad enough; but these proposals 
also provide that the non-producing official shall hand on 
to the general population more claims for more paper 
money without the obligation to balance that money with 
real values. The end of such a course is not difficult to 
see. It requires no special education in the technicalities 
of finance to come to the conclusion that if this sort of 
thing is allowed to prevail, paper money must first 
steadily and then rapidly lose all semblance of value as 
purchasing power. Lastly, at a moment when we are on 
the verge of starvation, for it must be assumed that 
America will not continue to feed us for nothing in times 
of peace, none of these new world proposals offer an ounce 
of tea or a slice of bread, and, in the days to come, it is, 
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above all, bread and tea we shall want. There is, in my 
judgment, an awful retribution coming to those shallow 
optimists who preach profit out of war. 

Thinking in terms of democracy, self-government, our 
inbred determination to hear all sides, and generally our 
English way of doing things, this epidemic of White 
Papers, Reports, and plans assumes a threatening aspect, 
so serious that it is fair to take a sample and analyse it 
with care and in detail. The amazing Beveridge ramp, 
for no less serious word seems adequate, is the best known 
of these devices and has set the standard and become the 
model for the others. How then did the Beveridge 
Report arise? What were its beginnings? What were 
the circumstances of its birth? These questions are 
worth asking because in the answers will be found sub- 
stantial support for the theory that we are no longer 
governed in accordance with the principles of democracy. 

Sir William Beveridge is a distinguished statistician ; 
he is a considerable astrologer, an expert on sun spots. 
Dr Johnson, quoting Brown, says, ‘Some are astrologi- 
cally well disposed, who are morally highly vicious.’ The 
quotation will be regarded as apt by those who doubt the 
moral foundations of much of present-day social legisla- 
tion. Sir William Beveridge is, above all, a great adver- 
tiser. His war record is known to the public: he under- 
took the rationing of fuel. It was he who was responsible 
for setting the nation to work with forms and targets, 
struggling ‘ to divide the square root of a therm by the 
age of the householder,’ and who, in a sentence, reduced 
fuel rationing to a farce. He was then relieved of that 
office. As Director of Labour Supply, he had the same 
experience, even Mr Bevin could not stand his statistical 
sophistications. The proper use of our labour force and 
the direction of man-power into the Services and to war 
production was put into jeopardy by the complications 
introduced with embarrassing rapidity by this great 
theorist. The services of Sir William Beveridge were ter- 
minated by Mr Ernest Bevin and, as was natural, Sir 
William did not like to be so treated. His lifelong friend 
and fellow socialist, Mr Arthur Greenwood, took pity on 
him and gave him something in the nature of a roving 
commission in the social service field. Sir William him- 
self, while not of course giving the story in these detailed 
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terms, confirmed it to the full in a speech at one of the 
public luncheons organised by Lord Nathan. On Dec. 9, 
1942, as the guest of the day, speaking about the Beveridge 
Report, its author said, ‘ When I was asked to do this 
work I was frankly a little sad. I’d have liked a hand in 
poking the fire of war.’ It is, in fact, a fair deduction 
that if Sir William Beveridge had succeeded in his other 
posts, we should never have heard of a Beveridge 
Report. If I am a little more downright and a little more 
detailed than would be proper in normal political dis- 
cussion in normal times, I plead that this is not normal 
political discussion and these are certainly not normal 
times. I justify my departure from the milder rules and 
practices by the belief that the nation is near its death-bed 
and drastic measures must be taken to avert the final 
disaster. ‘The facts make it impossible to discover any 
trace of the democratic theory in the birth or origin of the 
Beveridge Report, especially when it is remembered that 
Mr Arthur Greenwood himself owed his office as Minister, 
not to the will of the electors, but to the pressure put upon 
the whole nation by the T.U.C. in the hour of its dire 
necessity. 

Having so far disposed of any of the checks or safe- 
guards of the democratic system, it is not surprising to 
find that the Beveridge scheme was accompanied by a 
publicity campaign for which no precedent can be found 
in established methods of government, except, of course, 
in Germany and other dictator-ridden countries. The 
massive machinery of the Ministry of Information was 
turned on full force, printing presses were set to work on 
full editions, abstracts, special editions for special pur- 
poses, and every known sort of propaganda publicity 
brought into action. The process was helped by the 
Public Relations Officers of several Ministries, Public 
Relations Officers who in themselves are an insult to 
democracy, for democracy depends for its health upon a 
critical attitude of mind on the part of the citizen towards 
the government ; the Public Relations Officer is a modern 
abuse designed to destroy or modify that essential, critical 
attitude. The cinemas were enlisted in the great cam- 
paign, and, indeed, no organ of propaganda was left un- 
used. Finally, the totalitarian microphone applied all its 
power to make the people believe that salvation was 
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available through the medium of the Beveridge Report. 
It is my habit to tune in to the one-o’clock news on a 
Sunday, and for six weeks running, while waiting for the 
news, I listened to a young woman, turned on at the 
dinner hour in every cottage in the land, explaining in 
detail how many pounds and shillings would be paid to 
Mother, Father, Margaret, Tom, Dick, and the baby, 
according to their age, their circumstances, and their need. 
Every one was to have a benefit—no one was to be 
responsible. Never in all my experience have I known so 
barefaced an attempt to mislead the people and to under- 
mine that personal self-reliance without which our nation 
cannot continue to exist. I must not digress into what is a 
very great and grave subject, but it should be more widely 
recognised that the plugging of the ears of the people by 
a wireless monopoly is an abuse which exists in the 
dictator countries, in this little island, supposedly the 
home of freedom, and nowhere else in the world. 

All through this publicity campaign there was no pre- 
tence at debate, no suggestion of opposition, the methods 
all through were the propaganda methods so successfully 
employed by Dr Goebbels. In the result we have a mass- 
produced, machine-made public opinion, if, indeed, opinion 
is a proper term to apply to a state of one-sided bias or 
ignorance. 

It is not difficult to see the threat presented by all 
these devices to democracy. The Member of Parliament, 
for example, goes down to his constituents and finds—not 
argument, thought, doubt, desire for information, striving 
for truth, such as he would have found in former days, but 
—a parrot-like repetition of the totalitarian microphone 
story and, as a representative of his constituents, has to 
accept that as public opinion. A very different article to 
that formerly produced by the normal processes of dis- 
cussion, debate, argument, and ballot. The Member of 
Parliament is reduced by these devices from his position 
as a leader of thought in a true democracy to a sort of 
marionette dangling on the end of a wire controlled by a 
Beveridge. Is it any wonder that the White Paper and 
the B.B.C. are reducing Parliament to ridicule and sane 
people to despair ? 

I have taken the case of the Beveridge Report in some 
detail as a sample of a new method of government intro-, 
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duced without apology and, I fear, more or less accepted 
without thought or inquiry. Whether or not my sub- 
mission that it is Nazism pure and simple is accepted, it is 
certainly not democracy. Whether or not, if permitted to 
prevail, it will succeed in keeping us alive is a matter of 
argument. I am one of those who believe that it must 
reduce us to starvation, and that belief is strengthened by 
the fact that my persistent endeavour for some years past 
to get any planner to descend to the practical level of a 
cup of tea or a slice of bread has utterly failed. We are 
suffering from a failure to study with sufficient care, and 
to understand, the way we did live, the processes by which 
we achieved what in economic history is something of a 
miracle. I believe that our standard of living was attribut- 
able to the genius, quality, character, and power of the 
British individual, inspired by personal endeavour and 
the pride of self-dependence. Something of that genius 
‘and quality still remains, a good deal of it has been under- 
mined and must be reconditioned, but all of it will be 
wanted to start again on the hard road of building civilisa- 
tion. Archimedes said, ‘Give me but one firm spot on 
which to stand and I will move the earth.’ The whole 
world will be asking with Archimedes for that one firm 
spot, the whole world rapidly drifting into. a state of 
despair which believes in nothing, relies on nobody, 
realises that no word means anything and no promise will 
ever be kept. It is a tragedy of unprecedented magnitude. 
There remains, however, the recollection of the whole 
world, of England and the Englishman, an inspiring 
recollection for us and a call to us if we will only hear it. 
Not so long ago every eye in the world looked towards 
Britain, there was no ambition in any breast more 
cherished than the possibility of getting to Britain. If 
the business of the world anywhere could be tied up with 
Britain, it was considered by all to be the better for it ; 
if confidence or credit were required, the whole world 
spoke of the word of an Englishman and the world paid 
us for the intangible benefit or leadership we thus pro- 
vided. That is the only possible explanation of our 
privileged position, living better than any one else, 
although unable from our own resources to provide our 
living. 

Can it be possible that a leadership of which the world 
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was never in greater need, hitherto provided by this happy 
breed of men, working in freedom from this blessed spot, 
is to be planned away and destroyed by White Papers and 
Reports, even though for the moment they masquerade 
as the Acts of the Mother of Parliaments ? 


ERNEST BENN. 


Art. 2.—SPAIN: MONARCHY OR REPUBLIC? 


It is often dangerous, and always foolish, to prophesy 
about Spain, that country of contradictions, intense 
individualism, ardent Christianity, and ineradicable tradi- 
tions. It does, however, appear that Spain must now 
choose again, as she has chosen before, between Monarchy 
and Republic, and it is the purpose of this article to study 
and set forth the various elements visible inside and out- 
side Spain which affect the problem and its solution. 
Too little is said abroad about the inside elements, chiefly 
on account of the Spaniard’s dislike of or indifference to 
propaganda and his intense pride, which prevent him from 
demonstrating his interest in foreign opinion. On the 
other hand much, and perhaps too much, is heard abroad 
(out of Spain) about the outside elements because, first, 
there are so many exiled republican politicians resident 
abroad with money to spend on propaganda and, secondly, 
hatred of the present regime in Spain and support of the 
republicans has, since the civil war, been a first article 
of faith for left-wing parties all over the world. It has 
been enough to label Spain ‘ fascist’ to make her the 
subject of opprobrium everywhere. The republican ele- 
ments abroad are exceedingly vocal and have the bulk of 
the daily press open to their opinions; in this respect 
they show a complete contrast to the muteness of their 
adversaries. 

The currents and cross currents of political opinion 
in Spain are many and confusing, so that it is always hard 
and often impossible to make sense of them. It is 
especially hard for foreigners, who have been confused by 
the inaccurate and often vindictive misrepresentation of 
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Spanish news. This misrepresentation has been very 
general in the London daily press. Even after the Prime 
Minister in a speech in the House of Commons in May last 
came down on the side of the angels, low cartoons and 
unreasoned abuse of Spain have continued. It is hard 
to explain this unless it be that newspapers, even the most 
trusted and ponderous, shape their news according to 
their policy and not vice versa as they did in a more staid 
and accurate age. 

Before reviewing the present staging of monarchists 
and republicans, a glance at the background is necessary. 

Throughout their history, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire onwards, the Spaniards have had monarchs, with 
the exception of those two short essays of republicanism 
in 1873-74 and 1931-36. Spain’s history and the epoch 
of her greatness are inseparable from the names of her 
kings and queens, which is a factor of great importance for 
a proud people with conservative and traditional instincts. 
It is easy for an Englishman, with an eye to his own 
history and feelings, to understand that a monarchical 
tendency can be a common human characteristic. Such 
a tendency calls forth a personal and individual loyalty, 
such as a group of republican politicians cannot inspire, 
and that tendency is evident in Spain to-day and through- 
out her history. That this is so has been illustrated by 
the tenacity of the supporters of the legitimist line of 
Don Carlos, resulting in two bloody civil wars, and by their 
continual devotion to the Carlist cause, until the line 
became extinct and the hereditary claim devolved first 
on Alfonso XIII and then on his son, Don Juan, the 
present sole claimant to the Spanish throne. 

Until 1812 the government of Spain was roughly a 
semi-autocratic monarchy based on the Cortes, the Church, 
the Municipalities and the Guilds, but the advent of the 
French Revolution and the political ideas which sprang 
from it caused the institution of a constitutional monarchy 
with, later, a parliamentary system based on those of 
France and England, which one hundred and thirty years’ 
trial has proved to be unsuitable to the Spanish tempera- 
ment. 

The liberal (in the continental sense) ideas emanating 
from the French Revolution caused in many minds in 
Spain; as they did elsewhere, the belief in the supremacy 
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of man’s reason and the belief that ‘ liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ’ were obtainable alone through that reason 
and through the one and only channel of republicanism. 
The republican idea in Spain was born at that time and 
came to fruition in the two deviations from monarchy 
that have been mentioned. Both attempts at a republic 
were doomed to fail and both survived only a short trial 
for reasons which it is not the object of this article to 
study. 

The two dominating factors of this background are : 
monarchy, based on the inherited traditions and inclina- 
tions of most Spaniards, and republicanism, based on the 
ideas sown by the French Revolution and fostered by 
nineteenth-century rationalism and anticlericalism. 

The revolution of 1931 and the resultant civil war of 
1936-39 were in no wise a conflict between constitutional 
democratic republicanism and monarchy, as they were 
wrongly represented to be in many quarters. Both were 
the result of carefully prepared attacks on a fertile ground 
in Spain by communism and anarchism, first secretly 
and then openly, depending on Moscow. The first step 
was the destruction of the monarchy, using republicanism 
and the republicans as instruments, as with Kerensky in 
Russia ; the next step was the gradual seizure of power 
by normal communist procedure through the Popular 
Front government and the reduction of Spain to a state 
of chaos and anarchy, in which no man’s life or pocket 
was safe. This caused the rising under General- Franco 
and the civil war. In its essence the conflict in Spain 
was almost identical with the more recent conflict in 
Greece, with Mr Churchill and General Scobie defending 
decency and order there as did General Franco in Spain. 
Though in the earlier steps of the revolution, the 
conflict was between monarchy and republicanism, that 
had ceased to be the case in its later phases, and by the 
end of the civil war many of the prominent republican 
politicians had deserted the republican cause. It is 
possible to cite, as examples, a few of the distinguished 
republicans who one by one abandoned during the civil 
war the republican camp when they could no longer 
stomach the deeds and policies of their former colleagues ; 
the names of Unamuno, Menendez Pidal, Madariaga, José 
Ortega y Gasset, Perez de Ayala, and Marajion are among 
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those. The transfer of their allegiance from the side of 
their former colleagues did not necessarily mean that they 
relinquished republicanism ; monarchy versus republic had 
ceased to be an issue during and after the civil war and 
has only come on the stage again during the past few 
years. 

In theory there is now only one political party in 
Spain, the Falange, established in its position in 1937 by 
General Franco through an amalgamation of the lefts and 
rights as the one official party in his attempt to build a 
Spain ‘ One, great, and free’ on totalitarian lines. His 
attempt has failed, for it is only in theory that there is only 
one party, and in reality Spaniards are still grouped in 
their old affiliations of traditionalists, catholics, republi- 
cans, C.E.D.A.,* socialists, radicals, etc. Traditionalists 
and C.E.D.A., both strongly catholic, are uncom- 
promisingly monarchist, while socialists, republicans, and 
radicals are as uncompromisingly anti-monarchist. To 
the latter must be added the Marxists (socialists and com- 
munists) and Bakuninists (an-archists) of whom doubtless 
many remain, though driven underground or absorbed 
into Falange since the civil war. 

What is not sufficiently appreciated abroad is that 
Falange, which was always intensely patriotic and 
nationalist and was originally considered to be extreme 
right wing, has, since the civil war, become more and more 
left wing and has been increasingly disliked by the tra- 
ditionalist and conservative elements, as it became at the 
same time increasingly pro-German. This is another of the 
many examples seen in Europe to-day of the close affinity 
of the Nazi and communist ideologies, the ease with which 
a follower steps from one to the other and how meaningless 
are the old terms of left and right. Falange, owing to 
corruption and abuse of power has become increasingly 
unpopular with the conservative elements, and its pro- 
German policy added to that unpopularity as the defeat 
of Germany became more and more certain. Its tendency 
is anti-monarchical. 

General Franco’s attitude towards monarchy and a 
restoration has been indefinite. In a speech in 1937 he 





* The meaning of C.E.D.A. is Confederacion Espafiola de Derechas 
Autonomas or Spanish Confederation of Right-wing Parties. 
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said, according to the newspaper A.B.C., ‘Should the 
moment for a restoration arrive, the new monarchy would 
be very different from that of 1931, different in constitu- 
tion and in the person who should incarnate it.’ 

In his speech to the National Council of Falange in 
1943 he insinuated the possibility of a restoration of the 
monarchy, stating that their doctrine did not exclude the 
possibility that the established regime would one day 
take ‘ the form which Spain possessed in the days of her 
glory.’ 

He does not appear to have made any other statements 
on the matter. 

What is his true attitude towards a restoration ? 
Who can say ?_ It is probable that power is sweet to him, 
as to all men, and that he will retain it if he can. He 
knows that the restoration will knock down the Falange 
edifice, which he has erected, and he may fear the reper- 
cussions on a country which is struggling back to pros- 
perity under his guidance. He is faced with the difficult 
decision of acknowledging that his regime has failed, but 
no one can deny his patriotism. 

In proportion to the growth of the unpopularity of the 
Franco and Falange regime, has been the manifestation 
of a desire of Spaniards to return to the monarchy. This 
desire has been shown in various petitions to General 
Franco in 1943. 

In July of that year twenty-seven prominent monar- 
chists, including members of the Cortes and high military, 
naval, and civil officials, signed a petition requesting an 
immediate return of Spain to the ‘ traditional Catholic 
Monarchy’ as the only method of gaining political 
stability and healing the rancours and differences existing 
in Spain; the two first signatories of this petition were 
the Duke of Alba, Spanish Ambassador in London, and 
Sefior Juan Ventosa, the prominent lawyer and political 
leader of Catalonia and a former Finance Minister of 
Spain during the Republican period. As a result of this 
petition Sefior Arrese, secretary of Falange, announced 
that five falangists had been expelled from the party and 
had consequently lost their seats in the Cortes because 
they had signed it ; they included such important figures 
as Sefior Gamero del Castillo, ex-secretary of Falange, and 
Manuel Halcon, Chancellor of the Council of Hispanidad. 
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General Franco made no pronouncement on the matter 
and it was significant that only prominent falangists 
suffered any sanctions and that nothing happened to the 
non-falangist signatories. 

On October 15 a petition in favour of a prompt 
restoration was presented to the Minister of War by five 
of the most prominent generals and in November there 
came the publication of a letter from Sefior Gil Robles to 
General Asensio, the Minister of War; this letter, though 
couched in courteous and conciliatory terms, advocated 
strongly the immediate restoration of the monarchy, 
under the aegis of the army, the King to be free of any 
one political party and independent of General Franco, who 
should step aside. Gil Robles at the time of writing this 
letter was an exile in Portugal ; he was the leader of the 
largest of the conservative parties during the Republic, 
the C.E.D.A., which in 1934 had a majority in the Cortes, 
which his desire to give the Republic a chance or his 
pusillanimity failed to use. For this he lost much prestige 
but he is still a political figure to be counted on. 

In March 1944 a further petition in favour of the 
restoration was made by some one hundred university 
professors from various parts of Spain, for which four of 
the most prominent were arrested and exiled from Madrid 
to specified residences in the country. 

These have been the manifestations of monarchical 
sympathies which all come from within Spain, and we will 
now turn to the manifestations of republican sympathies, 
which, as pointed out at the beginning of this article, come 
from abroad. This is significant as showing that re- 
publicanism is not at present vocal in Spain itself and 
its extent or strength must remain a closed book for the 
present. There are two reasons for this: one is the fact 
that all the old political leaders of republican tendency 
are living in exile, and the other is that, after the civil 
war, republican sympathies were driven underground and 
could not be expressed. It is likely that they continue to 
exist to some extent, especially as political parties in 
Spain tend to be personal rather than doctrinaire and 
each exiled leader will still have some followers. 

It is unfashionable to say so, but the majority in Spain, 
as in other countries, is not primarily interested in 
politics ; other things are more important. It is, however, 

L 2 
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reasonable to think that their experiences of misery under 
the republican regime and of the reign of terror during 
the civil war would cause decent people to abhor the name 
and flag of the Republic, but the memory of people is 
notoriously short. A left-wing publicist who recently 
visited Spain has stated that there was small support 
within Spain for the exiled republican politicians. 

At the end of the civil war the republican politicians, 
many of them rich beyond the dreams of avarice with the 
spoils they brought away with them from Spain, settled 
chiefly in France and in Mexico, which was especially 
hospitable, not only to them but to large numbers of the 
unknown rank and file, who were afraid to return to 
Spain. One formerly important figure, Dr Negrin, the 
Prime Minister of the last republican government and the 
puppet of international communism, as Sefior de Mada- 
riaga has so clearly and convincingly described in his 
recent history ‘Spain’ (Jonathan Cape, 1943). He was 
allowed to settle in England on the condition that he did 
not take part in any political activities. 

From time to time accounts of the quarrels among 
themselves or attempts to constitute a shadow govern- 
ment or a ‘ Liberation’ Committee have reached the 
public through the press. The most important of the 
quarrels took place in 1939 between Dr Negrin and Sejfior 
Indalecio Prieto, the rich socialist leader who was expelled 
from Dr Negrin’s government in 1938, as he was not 
sufficiently subservient to Moscow. The quarrel centred 
round an enormous booty in jewels, bonds, etc., brought 
out of Spain into France by Dr Negrin and shipped to 
Mexico in the yacht Vita as described in Louis Fischer’s 
book ‘Men and Politics’; Mr Fischer states that the 
estimated value of the jewels was $50,000,000. The 
quarrel gained much notoriety and the correspondence 
between Prieto and Negrin was published in Paris. It 
is only of interest here as an example of the relations 
existing between the exiled politicians, whose only 
common ground appears to consist of a ceaseless propa- 
ganda in Europe and the American continents against the 
present Spanish regime. 

At the end of 1943 Sefior Diego Martinez Barrio, the 
president of the defunct republican Cortes, and General 
Miaja, who in 1939 with Colonel Casado turned on Negrin 
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and the communists in Madrid and thus assisted in 
bringing the lost war to a final end, tried to assemble a 
committee of republicans in Colombia and failed. 

Sefior Prieto, however, shortly afterwards formed in 
Mexico a Spanish Committee of Liberation comprising 
himself, Sefior Alvaro de Albornoz, and Sefior Antonio 
Maria Sbert. In the meeting at which the Committee 
was constituted, Sefior Prieto stated that neither the com- 
munists nor the Basque separatist party would be 
admitted to the Committee of Liberation. This empha- 
sised still further his divergence with Dr Negrin and 
with Sefior Aguirre, the president of the Basque sepa- 
ratists, who had also retired to live in South America. 

Though information in this respect may be unreliable, 
it was stated that at that time (the end of 1943) there were 
in Mexico 13,000 Spanish republican refugees, including 
130 deputies belonging to the old republican Cortes, and 
five distinct republican parties in Mexico, England, and 
other countries all on bad terms with each other. 

In December 1944 another republican move received 
considerable publicity in the press. The newspaper story 
was that Sefior Miguel Maura had stated in Paris that he 
had been summoned by friends in Spain to cross the 
frontier and lead against General Franco and the present 
regime a republican movement, of which he was appa- 
rently to be the head. It is difficult for any one with a 
knowledge of Sefior Miguel Maura’s history to give any 
importance to such a story or to believe that he could 
have any following. He is a member of an aristocratic 
family and the son of Spain’s great conservative states- 
man, Don Antonio Maura; he was also a member of 
the original republican caucus, which became the first 
republican government at the revolution of 1931, in 
which he was Minister of the Interior. He and the then 
Prime Minister, Sefior Alcala Zamora, resigned from the 
Government at the end of 1931 on account of the anti- 
religious legislation. From that date he has not appeared 
on the political stage; he had served his purpose as a 
Kerensky and, as far as can be seen, he has no prestige 
with the other republicans and is looked upon as a traitor 
by the monarchists and by his own family. 

In January 1945 republican activity was demon- 
strated by a message from Dr Negrin to a meeting in New 
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York calling on the United Nations to cease their recogni- 
tion of General Franco’s regime. Dr Negrin applied to the 
B.B.C. for permission to broadcast the appeal and was 
refused, presumably on the grounds of the undertaking he 
had given on his arrival in England not to engage in any 
political activities. 

The most recent event of republican interest has been 
the meeting in Mexico in January 1945 of the rump of the 
Cortes, whose last meeting was held in Paris in 1939 ; this 
meeting was held under the direction of Sefior Indalecio 
Prieto with the intention of electing a new President of 
Spain and forming a new republican government, but 
from the news received it appears that no result was 
achieved except the passing of a resolution to meet later. 
There were eighty-four deputies present out of four 
hundred and seventy-three, and it is difficult to see what 
claims this small minority could make legally or constitu- 
tionally to represent a Cortes elected in 1938, or to repre- 
sent the different parties comprising the body of the 
Spanish electorate to-day. 

Though he cannot at present be classed as either 
monarchist or republican, reference, when treating of ex- 
republican politicians, must be made to Sefor Salvador 
de Madariaga. That able and versatile man has held 
various portfolios in several of the republican govern- 
ments, was Spanish Ambassador in both Paris and 
Washington under the Republic and Spanish representa- 
tive on the League of Nations. When the civil war broke 
out he held that post, which he soon relinquished, and he 
then severed his connection with his former colleagues, 
whom he has exposed in his history ‘Spain.’ He also 
held the Chair of Spanish Studies at Oxford University. 
Judging from his publications he is also one of the sternest 
opponents of General Franco’s regime. 

The names of other prominent republican politicians 
still living have disappeared. The veteran Sefior Lerroux 
is said to be in poverty in Portugal. Alvarez del Vayo, 
the agent of the Comintern and the Republic’s Foreign 
Minister is heard of no more; nor are Alcala Zamora, Pi y 
Sufier, Fernando de Los Rios, Luis Araquistain, or Colonel 
Casado. It is likely that they have gone down to oblivion. 

From the above relation of some of the activities of 
monarchists on the one hand and of republicans on the 
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other, it can be seen that, though in all other matters they 
are entirely at variance, they have one aim in common. 
That aim is to get rid of the Franco-Falange regime. But, 
while one side (the republican) is bitterly opposed to 
General Franco because he defeated them and drove them 
from their country, the other (the monarchist) render him 
respect and gratitude for having saved his country from 
anarchy by his fine generalship and also for his successful 
statesmanship in guiding his country along the tight-rope 
of neutrality ; they feel, however, that his function has 
ended. 

So far nothing has been said in this article about two 
most powerful factors in Spain and their probable inclina- 
tions towards monarchy or republicanism—the Church 
and the Army. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that the Church, on 
account of its conservative traditions, is on the side of 
monarchy and also against republicanism, owing to the 
memory of anti-Christian republican legislation, of the 
destruction of their churches, of the murders of their 
bishops and priests, and of the persecution of Christianity 
under the republican regime. There are no religious 
divisions in Spain, where all Christians are Catholics except 
for an insignificant number of Protestants amounting to a 
few hundreds. 

As regards the Army it is difficult to obtain reliable 
evidence, but it is probably true to tradition and pre- 
ponderantly monarchist. The tradition of the Spanish 
Army has usually been a-political until Azafia during the 
Republic twice purged it to make it more masonic ; 
Masonry (Grand Orient) on the Continent is anti-Christian 
and anti-conservative, and eight members of the first 
republican government out of eleven were masons. The 
effect of these purges has probably been corrected since 
by the civil war and by the subsequent decrees pro- 
hibiting Masonry (Grand Orient). It is also the tradition 
of the Army to obey the government in power, irre- 
spective of its colour, but to be the ultimate barrier 
between Spain and anarchy, when that threatens or has 
arrived, as in 1923 (Primo de Rivera’s coup d’etat), 1934 
(the revolt in Asturias and Barcelona), and 1936 (the 
civil war). 

The above appears to the writer to schedule the various 
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pro-monarchical and pro-republican tendencies. From 
them there stands out as a prominent feature that, where- 
as there is only one pretender to the monarchy there are 
many pretenders to the leadership of the republicans. 

The pretender to the Spanish throne is the Infante Don 
Juan, son of Don Alfonso XIII, who shortly before his 
death in Rome on Feb. 28, 1941, handed over his rights 
to the throne to his son. 

On the day following the death of Alfonso XIII the 
Spanish Government officially expressed their sorrow and 
proclaimed the day as a national day of mourning, which 
was observed with great fervour throughout the country. 
The body was buried temporarily in Rome with a view to 
eventual translation to the Royal Mausoleum in the 
Escorial. 

The grandees of Spain assembled in Rome for the 
funeral and, in the course of his speech to them, the 
Infante said : 


‘The suffering endured by our people on the occasion of 
this great National Crusade (the civil war), and the blood 
generously poured out by so many glorious martyrs of God and 
the country, deepen the sense of responsibility with which I 
accept the claim to the throne of Spain, which falls to me by 


the inviolate law of history, which by the design of Providence 
brings to an end the cycle of quarrels over the rights of suc- 
cession, which were the main cause of the civil wars in the 
nineteenth century. 

I implore God to grant me the gifts of right judgment, 
firmness, and perseverance necessary to accomplish the 
objects of my destiny. And when it calls me to assume the 
crown of Spain, I shall do so with the grim determination to 
restore the traditional significance of our monarchy for the 
state and for the people, reviewing that warm and generous 
inspiration by which it lived, and which, on the foundation of 
our Catholic faith and of our consciousness of our united 
destiny made the country one and made it great. 

With this as my fundamental object, when the hour 
comes to fulfil my duty and my desire to save my country, I 
shall do my best to guarantee her spiritual unity and her 
historical continuity, to alleviate with a father’s affectionate 
authority the recent happenings, and to give a real satisfaction 
to the longings of the great mass of Spaniards who hope for a 
juster and a better life.’ * 





* * King Alfonso,’ Robert Sencourt. 
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The Infante Don Juan is the third son of King Alfonso 
XIII and Queen Victoria Eugénie, having been born on 
June 20, 1913. He became heir to the Spanish throne on 
June 11, 1933, when his two elder brothers, the Prince of 
Asturias and the Infante Don Jaime renounced their 
rights of succession on account of their physical disabilities. 
He then himself assumed the title of Prince of Asturias. 

His mother is an English princess, the daughter of 
Prince Henry of Battenberg and of Princess Beatrice, the 
daughter of Queen Victoria. Thus he is half English by 
birth and his connection with England was cemented and 
made closer because, in his own words, he ‘ served for five 
exceptionally happy years in the British Navy.’ 

He married in 1935 the Princess Mercedes, daughter of 
the Infante Don Carlos of Bourbon-Sicily, and of Louise, 
Princess of France, who was herself an Infanta of Spain. 
He has a daughter born in 1936 and a son, the Infante Don 
Juan Carlos born in 1938. 

He was anxious to serve in the Spanish civil war but 
he was not allowed to do so and he expressed his regret in 
the following words : 


‘I greatly regret that the privilege of fighting for my 


country was denied me, first when acting under the impulse of 
my feelings I went to Spain at the beginning of the war, and 
later by Generalissimo Franco himself when I asked him to 
let me have a place in the Navy.’ 


This quotation comes from a foreword that he wrote 
to a book called ‘ The New State,’ by Victor Pradera, a 
prominent traditionalist writer and politician, who was 
assassinated in the civil war. In this foreword the 
Infante also stated that owing to his English connections 
‘it is therefore very sad for me to find that my own 
countrymen are troubled and perplexed by the British 
attitude, and that the British do not understand the issues 
in Spain,’ and he went on to outline and refute many of 
the popular misconceptions and myths held in England 
about the civil war, which he rightly considered to be due 
to the fact that the British public had been misinformed 
by the press. 

The fact that he wrote the foreword to ‘The New 
State ’ can be considered to indicate that that book out- 
lines the regime that he would wish to see established in 
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Spain. Broadly speaking that regime is based on the 
Monarchy, the Church, the Council, the Cortes, the 
Municipalities and a guild system of representation ; it is 
a system in which the individual comes first and the State 
second ; it visualises a return to the historical Spanish 
system existing previous to the adoption at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century of a liberal parliamentary 
system based on the foreign systems of England and 
France. 

The ‘Journal de Genéve’ of Nov. 11, 1942, pub- 
lished a declaration by the Infante of which the following 
is a translation : 


‘I am the head of no conspiracy but I am the legitimate 
depository of the secular political inheritance of the Spanish 
monarchy. I am sure that it will be restored as soon as the 
interests of Spain demand it. When the Spanish people think 
the time has come, I shall not hesitate a moment to put myself 
at their disposal. 

I have no intention of imposing on Spaniards on my own 
authority the forms and institutions of their national life. 
My highest ambition is to be King of a Spain in which all 
Spaniards finally reconciled to each other can live in common. 
If I succeed in reducing or suppressing the motives of dissen- 
sion and improving the spiritual and material conditions in 
harmony and peace, monarchy will have carried out its 
historic and traditional mission. 

As a man of my time with direct knowledge of social 
inequalities created by the economic system of the nineteenth 
century, I shall not fail to favour all measures likely to con- 
tribute to a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

In foreign relations close friendship or rather fraternity 
with Portugal and Spanish America will be the unshakable 
foundation of our policy. As regards other nations I am con- 
vinced that there is no claim which Spain might advance, 
which is incapable of peaceful and mutually satisfactory 
settlement. 

In the present conflict Spain, still bleeding from the 
effects of civil war, has the right to claim the greatest respect 
from all belligerents. 

No attitude of a restored monarchy is conceivable except 
that of scrupulous and impartial neutrality, supplemented by 
firm resolution to defend it at all costs, even by arms should 
any country attempt to violate it. 

If the territorial integrity of Spain were unfortunately 
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violated, I am sure that the Spanish people would, as ever, 
resist the invader with courage and bravery.* Should God 
intend this trial for us, my sword, as a Spanish soldier, will be 
at the service of my country.’ 


In his speech to the grandees on the occasion of his 
father’s funeral, which has been quoted earlier in this 
article, the Infante Don Juan referred to the end of the 
succession conflict in Spain, for he had become by here- 
ditary succession heir to the Carlist claim to the throne. 
In July 1943 certain minor disputes between the two 
sections of the Carlists came to an end with an agreement 
to accept the Infante Don Juan as King of Spain. 

No recent declaration by the Infante has been made 
but it has been reported that he has given General Franco 
to understand that he will only return to Spain on con- 
dition that he has complete freedom and no ties to any 
one political party. 

It would appear that the time is fast approaching 
when Spain will have to choose a new form of government. 
In previous articles in the past the author has indicated 
that, in his opinion, the vast majority of Spaniards are 
united on one thing—that they will not allow the renewal 


of the civil war if they can help it. This is undoubtedly 
still the case and it is a factor which will influence their 
choice. Spain requires peace and reconciliation and it is 
to be expected that she will desire to adopt the system 
that is most likely to provide them. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 





* This was said when the German army was still on the Pyrennean 
frontier of Spain. 
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Art. 3.—SOME PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR ORGANI- 
SATION: A BIOLOGICAL APPROACH. 


1. U.S. War Aims. By Walter Lippmann. Hamish 
Hamilton. 

2. Food and Farming in Post-War Europe. By P. L. 
Yates and D. Warriner. Oxford University Press. 


THE temporary collapse of civilisation in the sorrow, waste, 
and general futility of war shows that wisdom has not 
grown apace with knowledge. If the immediate object of 
human existence is to make the best use of life, radical 
adjustment is needed between visions of the brotherhood 
of God-like men, and proposals for governing the nations 
in their present semi-civilised and widely varying con- 
ditions. First, it is essential to appreciate that men are 
living things, who can be helped by good environment to 
evolve into the desired types, but who cannot suddenly be 
transformed by legislation into widely different forms. 
To put a savage in a palace will not make a king. The 
last half-century has seen such astonishing strides in all 
the applications of science, that the mechanisation of men 
seems almost to be believed. Until this fallacy is dis- 
carded, no social progress will be lasting. Arising out of 
this first principle is a second, that modern societies 
require centralised controls, which change, specialise, and 
coordinate the functions of local bodies and of individuals 
without repressing them. This is the art of governing, 
which few governments have learnt. As a result, indi- 
viduals and corporate bodies valuing freedom dislike 
control as a source chiefly of obstruction and delay. 
Central control, however, should be such as to be welcomed 
by the vigorous, as helping them to function to the full 
extent of their powers within their respective spheres. 
The analogy between the development of the human body 
and that of the State is a true one. In each case simple 
and similar parts, as they grow, should differentiate and 
specialise for specific, mutually-essential functions, and be 
kept in touch and regulated by the central control system. 
This is a positive policy for vigorous and complete living, 
and the best way in which men can express gratitude for 
life. Such a biological appreciation of humanity was 
accepted by the Victorians, but has been discarded as too 
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slow by those wielding the swift powers of modern science. 
Men, however, are intrinsically different from the powers 
which they wield, and, if they are to evolve out of their 
present chaos, must make correspondingly different con- 
trols for themselves. 

At the moment, clearer recognition is required of the 
Nazi-Fascist mind as a reality, not automatically to 
disappear when temporarily controlled by defeat in war ; 
not restricted to the Axis nations, but widely distributed 
throughout the world. This mind, believing that there 
should be a physical struggle for existence in order that 
only the fittest may survive, but with varying ideas of fit- 
ness, expresses itself through force. It is the opposite of 
the Christian mind, which believes that there is room in 
the world for many varieties of men cooperating as mutual 
supplements, and which expresses itself through justice. 
The present war, like its 1914-18 prelude, represents the 
clash of these two opposite moral forces. When it ends 
two distinct tasks have to be attempted. If they are to 
succeed, the means must be equally distinct. First, to 
prevent by force the revival anywhere, and under any 
guise, of the Nazi-Fascist policy ; second, to encourage by 
persuasion and example the evolution of international life. 
The first purpose can be achieved only if a few force- 
possessing Powers cooperate completely. The second 
purpose needs the help of every forward-looking nation. 
It was the failure of the Powers to distinguish these two 
intrinsically different tasks in 1919, which chiefly caused 
the League of Nations to collapse. 

Mr Lippmann, and Mr Yates and Miss Warriner, bring 
the same stimulating realism into these post-war prob- 
lems. Both books are models of clear and condensed 
reviews of international affairs, the one seen from the 
position of central governments, the other from the homes 
of individual peasants. 

The failure of President Wilson’s leadership in 1919, 
Mr Lippmann attributes to the negative and disintegrating 
principles involved. ‘The Wilsonian general principles 
of international life,’ he writes, ‘ are a series of prohibi- 
tions. They forbid national States to do the things which 
they have always done to defend their interests and pre- 
serve their integrity.’ Despite the obvious scope for 
regional arrangements, no such localised understandings 
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were to be permitted within the family of the League. By 
putting into one building at Geneva the representatives of 
many widely-different nations, the Wilsonians expected 
suddenly to manufacture a new and complex form of 
international life; and, by the mechanical removal of 
armaments, to exorcise the inherent fighting instinct. 
Inevitably so swift a mechanical treatment of so profound 
a biologieal change failed in its object. Not less unfortu- 
nate was” President Wilson’s disintegrating principle of 
self-determination, which worked in opposition to the 
evolutionary process. ‘ Self-determination,’ writes Mr 
Lippmann, ‘ which has nothing to do with self-govern- 
ment but has become confused with it, is barbarous and 
reactionary : by sanctioning secession it invites majorities 
and minorities to be intransigent and irreconcilable. It is 
stipulated in the principle of self-determination that they 
need not be compatriots because they will soon be aliens. 
There is no end to this atomisation of human society. 
Within the minorities who have seceded there will tend 
to appear other minorities, who in their turn will wish to 
secede. . . . The principle can be and has been used to 
promote the dismemberment of practically every organised 
State. None knew this better than Adolf Hitler himself : 
the principle of self-determination was his chief instru- 
ment for enlarging the Reich by annexation, and for 
destroying from within the civil unity of the States he 
intended to attack.’ 

The war is sorting for us the existing facts of force. 
When Germany and Japan have been defeated, only three 
effective force-centres are likely to exist—the United 
States, the British Empire, and Russia, It will rest with 
these three Powers in consultation to divide, not spheres of 
prestige and outlets for commercial gain, but responsibility 
for preventing further armed conflicts. First, they will 
have so to arrange their boundaries as to minimise friction 
between themselves. Second, each must be entrusted by 
the others to arrange regional understandings with all 
nations within its sphere on what Mr Lippmann calls the 
‘Good Neighbour’ policy. ‘The Good Neighbour rela- 
tionship,’ he writes, ‘is one in which small States and 
a great one in the same area of strategic security become 
allies in peace and in war. The great State provides 
protection which—the technology of modern war being 
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what it is—no small State can provide for itself. The 
small State reciprocates: it provides strategic facilities 
needed for the common defence, and it uses its own 
sovereign powers to protect its great neighbour against 
infiltration, intrigue, and espionage. In so far as the 
small State makes this critical contribution to the security 
of the neighbourhood, its independence is of vital interest 
to its great neighbour. The stronger the small State 
becomes, the more vigorous its national life, the better 
neighbour itis. For a small State, which jealously guards 
its independence against aggression from an enemy of the 
neighbourhood, is incomparably more useful than it would 
be if it were occupied and ruled by its great neighbour.’ 

So closely have the forces of the United States, looking 
eastwards, and of the British Empire evolved together for 
war that they form one natural force-nucleus for an 
‘Atlantic Community.’ Its eastern boundary would 
approximate to that of the western half of the Roman 
Empire. The European States thus included are all 
likely to depend in large measure on foreign trade, and to 
have a common regard for private enterprise. 

Looking westwards for the protection of its Pacific 
interests, the United States would naturally combine with 
China. In this potentially great but unorganised country 
the United States seeks no special privileges, but urges the 
policy of ‘the Open Door’; that is, equal trading rights 
with China for all nations. Mr Lippmann stresses that 
this policy amounts to an ‘ American political religion,’ 
which is ‘ propagated with missionary zeal. ... The 
American nation was born in a rebellion by the Colonists 
against the merchantilist empire of Great Britain .. . 
and Americans react by long tradition, which is now 
wellnigh instinctive, against colonial imperialism.’ Mr 
Lippmann omits to point out that the ‘ Open Door ’ policy 
comes more easily to a nation rich in land and poor in 
labour than to crowded countries driven to find more space 
for their expanding populations. This omission, however, 
does not affect his argument that China lies between the 
United States and Russia, as do Japan and other smaller 
Eastern States ; and that the right way to mobilise order 
in the East is for China to take the lead, actively supported 
on its Pacific side by the United States on the Open Door 
principle. China, thus reinforced, would connect the 
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Atlantic Community westwards with the third force- 
centre, Russia. The Moscow Declaration, signed on 
Oct. 30, 1943, 0n behalf of these four great Powers, provides 
‘ That for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security pending the re-establishment of law and 
order and the inauguration of a system of general security, 
they will consult with one another and as occasion requires 
with other members of the United Nations with a view to 
joint action on behalf of the community of Nations.’ 

The Moscow Declaration also recognises ‘ the necessity 
of establishing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organisation, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to 
membership by all such States, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security.’ Herein 
lies a danger of repeating the error of 1919, in confusing the 
prevention of war with the development of peace. The 
three great Powers having saved the smaller States from 
destruction, the least return, which the latter can make, is 
to trust their deliverers to maintain, with fairness, post- 
war international order; and to render to them, as 
regional leaders, every possible assistance. The Atlantic 
Community, the Russian Orbit, and the Chinese Orbit 
would thus function, first, to make impossible any out- 
break of war within their boundaries, and subsequently to 
stimulate regional development in every peaceful way. 
Within each region the individual States could function 
freely, save only in matters of armaments and extra- 
regional diplomacy. In the Atlantic and Chinese orbits 
places will have to be found later for the Axis Powers and 
Neutrals. The terms for their inclusion must await the 
complete destruction of Axis military power. Such a 
post-war plan is for the post-war moment only. With the 
passage of time new or changed ‘ orbits ’ would evolve, as 
Moslem, Hindu, and other such groups take definite shape. 
And with these changes the international organisation 
must constantly conform. For there will always be only 
one justification for government organisation, namely, that 
it helps individual men and women to cooperate increas- 
ingly for a fuller use of life. Such must always be the 
sensitive nervous system of a vigorous, ever-developing 
world-body. 

As a distinct, and probably later process, the League of 
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Nations might be revived for promoting international 
intercourse and stimulating the arts of peace. It should, 
however, have no voice in matters of international disci- 
pline. Nothing would be more likely to obstruct har- 
monius cooperation between the four centres of world 
order than the revival of a political chatterboxery of 
seventy nations at Geneva. The Committees, which 
a revived League of Nations could usefully create, would 
be special purpose bodies, each strictly confined to one 
specific, non-disciplinary purpose. 

Passing from the centre to the periphery of post-war 
problems, we may examine, with Mr Yates and Miss 
Warriner, the complex facts presented by individual men 
and women. Mr Lippmann invites this comparison when 
he writes ‘ We shall collaborate best with other nations if 
we start with the homely fact that their families and their 
homes, their villages and lands, their countries and their 
own ways, their altars, their flags, and their hearts—not 
charters, covenants, blueprints, and generalities—are what 
men live for and will, if it is necessary, die for.’ Here we 
come up against another fundamental problem—the 
increasing clash between town and country. Towns, 
being concentrated, have evolved faster and more com- 
pletely than rural areas. Inevitably political power has 
rested with the minority in towns, and legislation been 
given excessive urban bias. If we are to achieve the 
Christian type of humanity, a better balance between 
town and country will have to be secured, and their 
welfare made supplemental and not competitive. Towns- 
men will have to realise the hollowness of urban pros- 
perity, while surrounded by a half-starved and illiterate 
peasantry. 

Sufficient figures are available of the world’s popula- 
tion to indicate the predominance of the rural factor, and 
adequate records to establish its low standards of living. 
In China, owing to the extent of mountains and desert, 
‘ six-sevenths of the total population are estimated to be 
massed in one-third of Chinese territory,’ on the alluvial 
plains.* ‘ China’s whole social and political organisation 
is based on the preponderance of agriculture in her 
economy, and it must remain unstable so long as a large 
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proportion of her rural population are underfed, under- 
housed, decimated by epidemics and famine, and subjected 
to recurring disasters of flood and drought.’* In India, of 
the 1931 population 89 per cent. were classed as rural. 
About one-half of the cultivators were described as living 
‘In comfort,’ which means ‘ an annual income of almost 
25l. for five persons, and allows .. . 20 per cent. more 
unhusked rice than was estimated as essential by the 
Famine Commission of 1880. In addition, the family will 
have vegetables, fish, salt, oil, spices, etc. The huts are 
built by the family.’* In Russia, ‘in pre-war days the 
peasant population, who formed perhaps 80 per cent. of 
the population, were too poor to eat anything but the 
coarse grains.’ * 

In Europe, statistics ¢ collected between 1920 and 
1936 for twenty-six countries show that over 42 per cent. 
of occupied persons were in agriculture. The figures vary 
between 81 per cent. in Bulgaria and 6 per cent. in Great 
' Britain. There is a general tendency for the percentage 
to fall as one moves towards Great Britain from the other 
European boundaries. In the Balkans and Poland 
roughly three-quarters of the occupied population are 
rural; in Finland, Estonia, and Latvia, about two- 
thirds; in Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Hungary, about 
one-half ; in Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, about one-third ; in Belgium and 
the Netherlands about one-fifth. Closely corresponding 
with this change is a rise in the standard of living. Thus 
one obvious way of adjusting the world problem of the 
poor peasant is to increase industrialisation in rural areas. 
‘However much... other remedies can be put into 
effect,’ write Mr Yates and Miss Warriner, ‘it is, for 
instance, beyond question that large tracts of Yugoslavia 
and of Poland could not by any conceivable improvement 
in farming be made to support their present population at 
a reasonable standard of living. The only remedy... 
is to find other work for some of the people.’ Govern- 
ments can assist by regional schemes for distributing water 
and electricity. The latter makes it possible for these 
late-developing countries to avoid the problem of urban 
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congestion, from which the more developed countries now 
suffer. ‘A Tennessee Valley Authority for the Danube 
basin,’ write these joint-authors, ‘is an apposite analogy. 
What is needed is a regional commission with powers to 
replan not only the power supply, but also the industries 
and the layout of agriculture in cooperation with the local 
governments of the area.’ The authors also make clear 
that the thinning of the rural population is a first step 
because, as against six labourers used per 100 acres in 
Western Europe, fifteen to twenty are often available in 
the Balkans. In Bulgaria one-third of the rural popula- 
tion is said to be unemployed. While the supply of 
labour so greatly exceeds the demand, it remains cheap, 
and there is no advantage in introducing labour-saving 
machinery. Hence output per man, wages, and the 
standard of living are kept low, and the demand for and 
price of land high. If, at this weak point of surplus 
labour, the rural problem in Europe can get relief, there 
would be a chance to introduce the consequential reforms : 
larger farms, with a minimum size fixed by law, as in 
Denmark ; more live stock and less grain, to the advan- 
tage of both farm and farmer; cooperative dairies and 
bacon factories, as in Denmark and Ireland; and all the 
normal lines for improving agriculture. Here again the 
Governments can help by improving communications and 
stimulating education. 

There is too prevalent a myth that people in the: 
country are healthier than thoseintowns. The opposite is 
more generally the truth. ‘ In a group of Serbian villages 
examined for the League of Nations in 1936,’ write these 
authors, ‘ sixty per cent. of the population showed signs of 
rickets, while in a sample of Rumanian villages eighty per 
cent. of the children had internal parasites . . . In all the 
Danubian countries we find high rates of infantile mortality 
. . . due in large part to the low nutritional standards. 
Peasant welfare . .. involves nothing less than an 
onslaught on the abject poverty of two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of this planet. It is an ideal which can be realised 
in practice by our generation, because ours is the first 
generation which has felt fully conscious of the vast 
potentialities of power over nature and natural resources, 
Over economic and social environment, which man now 
possesses.’ 

M 2 
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Vast and complex though these world problems be, if 
the principles necessary for international reform are 
clearly grasped, a start in their application can be made 
wherever conditions are favourable. Such vigorous centres, 
gradually growing outwards, may in time meet and form 
the desired whole. England provides one such starting 
point, for English conditions are comparatively favour- 
able. If, therefore, we can give a lead with a sample area 
of the new civilisation, this is an obvious form of inter- 
national service. 

English administrative machinery, however, having 
been designed for horse transport and letter post, is largely 
out of date. At the time of its development two towns 
fifty miles apart had small concern with each other, and 
neither was interested in more than a fringe of the sur- 
rounding ruralland. Inevitably there developed separate 
local governments for each town, and the residual rural 
areas were divided, as parishes and rural districts, into the 
least inconvenient agglomerations. Motor transport and 
the telephone have made small local authorities an 
anachronism, for the combined areas of a group of them 
could be more effectively and economically administered 
by one efficiently staffed authority. Local authorities 
need on their staffs a team of highly trained experts, such 
as no Rural or Urban District Council can afford. Hence 
there is at present much duplication of second-rate work, 
producing a poor return from liberal public expenditure. 
The outworn boundaries between town and country have 
become obstructions to both. Round every prosperous 
town there develops a suburban ring in the area of the 
rural authority, and into this the urban services naturally 
extend. Economically the whole should be administered 
by the town authority. But the suburban ring provides 
the rural authority with a valuable increase of rate-income, 
and helps to finance the expensive rural zones, which have 
been made more costly by segregation. Naturally the 
rural authority will not give up its gold-mine. Yet this is 
unfair to the town, which created the demand for the 
suburban development. The evils of the present situation 
have been emphasised by the problem of the blitzed towns, 
and their demand to expand upon overspill areas. 

The obvious solution is to recast the areas of local 
government, so that each has at least one urban nucleus 
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and a surrounding rural area. Such new boundaries will 
not easily be drawn. The Local Government Boundary 
Commission which the Government have decided to 
appoint is the starting point of such reform. The difficulty 
will be lessened if first there be mapped the most efficient 
organisation for the chief public services. Each needs to 
be planned by technical experts and not by administrators. 
Water, because of its many uses and many fixed sources, 
may here be considered as a type. The Government, 
in recent reports, has elaborated comprehensive schemes for 
efficient water-management: These contemplate a national 
scheme for collecting surface water by land-drainage and 
river control, the administrative units being properly river 
basins. The River Boards * charge of land-drainage areas 
should be started as soon as even a skeleton staff can be got. 

Of more urgency is the corresponding organisation for 
water-distribution. This is clearly set out in the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on ‘ A National Water Policy.’t Itis 
there proposed to divide the country into large-unit areas, 
in each of which all water distributors would be subject to 
an area control, so as to secure without overlapping the 
widest reasonable distribution. | Unfortunately, these 
sound proposals are pigeon-holed while small schemes 
are being elaborated by numerous local authorities work- 
ing in isolation. It is time to stop this inconsistency. 
The new Water Bill, if adequately strengthened in Com- 
mittee, provides the opportunity. The qualified Water 
Engineers, who are now available at all the larger water- 
works, should be put in charge of all water-planning in 
their respective areas, and be encouraged to consult 
together. This would stop the present tinkering with the 
water problem, and prevent the Government’s White Paper 
becoming waste paper. If the Ministry of Health is over- 
occupied with other problems, it should delegate to Water 
Commissioners authority to take charge of water organisa- 
tion. ft 

It is remarkable that while water, one of the earliest 
and most general of human needs, still awaits systematic 
treatment, many other services have a national organisa- 
tion based on large regional units. Mr E. W. Gilbert, in an 





* Cind. 6465, 1943. { Cmd. 6515, 1944. 
t The British Waterworks Association in their 1944 report on water- 
planning went so far as to recommend a separate Water Ministry. 
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article published in 1939,* describes the Regional areas, 
varying between seven and twelve, which have been in 
modern use for such varied purposes as statistics, employ- 
ment exchanges, circuits of the High Court of Justice, 
electricity supplies, traffic areas, the Post Office, milk 
marketing, and the Automobile Association’s services. 
These regional areas vary with their use. Many of them, 
however, have the same towns as focal points. If, there- 
fore, sufficiently large areas were taken for regions, 
geographers and statisticians together could probably 
evolve boundaries convenient for most services. 

Experts having mapped the most economical distribu- 
tion of the chief services, the best areas for housing de- 
velopment would become apparent. This would facilitate 
plans for the better distribution of the industrial popula- 
tion, as recommended by the Barlow Commission.t At 
that stage it should be possible to outline the best division 
of the country into new areas of local government. The 
largest cities might have to remain wholly urban units. 
All other towns, however, could be conveniently combined 
with rural areas, the towns being the focal points, from 
which supplies and communications would radiate econo- 
mically into the rural areas. In such a re-grouping of 
authorities the cost of services might vary; but these 
inequalities could be adjusted by varying the grants from 
national funds. The Gov-rnment’s White Paper,{ on 
changes expedient in Local Government, proposes the 
appointment of an executive Boundary Commission, 
with power to review the boundaries of Local Authorities 
outside the counties of London and Middlesex, and, sub- 
ject to various safeguards, to prescribe desirable changes. 
This proposal provides an opportunity for solving much 
of the English rural problem, provided that the Com- 
mission will think more of how people may reasonably 
wish to live in future, and less of how they have been 
governed in the past. 

The foregoing synthetic process needs now to be related 
to the analytical process of decentralisation, having for its 
object the relief of the central administration from matters 
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capable of regional control. Government Departments 
tend to grow in size and number with the increasing 
demand for state action of all kinds. This growth is 
inevitably accompanied by corresponding expansion of the 
headquarters of businesses and professions requiring direct 
contact with the Departments. And the most efficient 
men ‘and women will necessarily be selected for these 
central positions of responsibility. Hence, unless the 
situation is relieved by a counter-balancing policy of 
decentralisation, we shall inevitably stimulate, at a geo- 
metric rate, the growth of London, to check which is a 
chief recommendation of the Barlow Commission. 

Parliament also tends to be overworked, and it is to 
be considered whether much legislation might not be 
shortened to general lines of policy, which could be applied 
with reasonable variations suited to local conditions by 
a small number of regional bodies, each composed of 
representatives of a suitable group of local authorities. 
The latter proposal has often been made,* and recently 
has been again put forward by a former head of the Civil 
Service, than whom no one can obtain a better view of 
congestion at national headquarters.t 

It is important to distinguish clearly between two 
forms of regionalism. First, that involving the imposi- 
tion of potential dictators, as were the eleven Major 
Generals appointed by Cromwell in 1656, and the eleven 
Regional Commissioners appointed by the English Govern- 
ment in 1939, and which is tolerated by Englishmen with 
dislike, and only as a war emergency. The second, being 
the voluntary synthesis of small areas for mutual benefit, 
which is an essential step in social progress, and which is 
steadily coming into favour. ‘ We willingly accept demo- 
cratic regional coordination,’ writes the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham; ‘We will never accept the arbitrary 
appointment of Regional Commissioners without previous 
consultation. and agreement.’ t 

Whether local government is looked at from above or 
below, therefore, the need of general reform is obvious. 
The basic idea of all the desirable changes is the same, 
namely, so to arrange procedure that the liberty and 





* E.g. Articles on Local Government in ‘ The Times’ of Oct. 5-7, 1944. 
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responsibility of the individual, whether one man or a 
community, is stimulated to get the particular job, as a 
key part of a larger job, done well. As the central govern- 
ment would delegate much administrative responsibility 
to the suggested regional bodies, so these would pass 
@ maximum of responsibility and a minimum of regula- 
tions to the new town-plus-country local authorities, 
which in turn would continue the process until it reached 
the individual citizen. The same freely working channel 
of communication would stimulate the synthesis of ideas 
from the individual to the central government, which 
could then function as the understanding and informed 
leader of a vigorous democracy. 

In our own country, in Europe, and in the world as 
a whole, there thus appears to be the same urgent need of 
reform, biologically conceived, of administrative organisa- 
tion. First, to develop the smaller units, such as our own 
local authorities and the farms of peasants, into larger 
units of more economic composition. Second, to enable 
suitable groups of these units to specialise as complemen- 
tary parts of intermediate regional bodies. Third, by 
thus delegating subordinate functions to suitable regional 
bodies, to set free the central authorities for synthesising 
policy, maintaining order, and exercising coordinating 
control. Within these bodily forms will live the still more 
important driving force of character. To stimulate this, 
so as to develop a vigorous, cooperative sense of responsi- 
bility in the individual, should be a guiding principle of 
government. ‘The peasant community will progress,’ 
write the joint authors, ‘ not to the extent that each fights 
for himself, but in the measure that each learns to co- 
operate with his fellows ; together they can attain objec- 
tives quite beyond the reach of any one acting alone. It 
should be the purpose of rural education in the post-war 
era to foster this spirit, and especially in those countries 
where an obstinate individualism has characterised peasant 
life.’ ‘ A sound moral code,’ writes Mr Lippmann, ‘ must - 
be rooted deeply in the things men live and die for. It 
must be the means of conserving these real things, and it 
must be so cogently, so candidly, so sincerely devoted to 
these deeply human and substantial ends that the code 
itself evokes their instinctive assent and their natural 
loyalty.’ . . . ‘ No code of international conduct can do 
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this, I believe, which does not derive from the view that 
the world order can eventually be formed only by organis- 
ing from the national state, ascending through the regional 
neighbourhood, and then to the larger communities and to 
a concert of great communities.’ 


RonaLtD Hart-Synnort. 


Art. 4.—THE INDIAN PEASANT, THE PEASANT 
SOLDIER, AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. 


1. Swords and Ploughshares. A pamphlet issued by United 
Publications, India. 

2. Martial India. By Major Yeats Brown. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1945. 


THe problem of India to-day is, in the words of Pandit 
Jawahir Lal Nehru, the Congress Leader, the problem of 
the peasantry. 90 per cent. of the 400 millions of the 
Indian people live in India’s 750,000 villages. Most. of 
them are overwhelmed with debt. In the Punjab more 


is spent in the law courts than is paid in land revenue to 
the State. The interest on the rural debt is several times 
the State demand. In most parts of the country the 
money-lender has several villages in his grip. It is hardly 
surprising that in such an environment the land is not 
utilised to its full advantage. One can hardly expect the 
peasant to put his best into his work when he knows that 
the money-lender will take the greater part of his crop at 
his own valuation. This explains to some extent why the 
outturn in the Indian village is so generally low—less than 
a third of the British scale and half of what Japan pro- 
duces to the acre. 

Agrarian discontent, bred in the conditions described, 
has made of the peasantry a revolutionary force which 
the Congress Party has exploited to its own advantage. 
The British Government, absorbed in constitutional prob- 
lems, has thrust economic and social reforms into the 
background, thus leaving. the field open to Gandhi and 
his followers. It is true that the India Act of 1935 placed 
political power in the hands of the peasantry, and so gave 
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them a weapon with which to fight urban encroachmenis. 
With capable and understanding leadership a popular 
government, based on the peasant vote, might have 
restored the balance between town and countryside. 
Without such leadership the peasant voter was a gift to 
the demagogue. And so it proved, for the countryside 
had no real leaders, bred in the village with a grip of its 
problems. Congress had a walk over. The peasant 
knows little or nothing of politics. By nature super- 
stitious, the Gandhian mysticism caught his imagination. 
Intensive propaganda had convinced many of the villagers 
that Gandhi was an incarnation of the god Krishna ;_ his 
touch healed diseases ; he could make himself invisible ; 
and so on. Gandhi and swaraj meant a return to the 
golden age, the abolition of debt, land for everybody. 
And over and above the mystic appeal of Gandhi the Con- 
gress Party had the money-lending influence behind it. 
As Nehru admits, the peasant put the Congress in power 
in 1937. 

Congress Ministries did very little for the countryside 
during the two years (1937-39) they held office in seven 
out of the eleven provinces of India. No attempt was 
made to liquidate the rural debt or weaken the money- 
lender’s influence. Apart from the debt the crux of the 
problem was the making available of a large proportion 
of the great estates for distribution to the peasantry. 
Gandhi was apparently not ready to consider the adoption 
of such a policy, since by doing so he would have alienated 
the support of the Hindu landowning class, and the result 
would have been,’in the opinion of competent observers, 
to split the Congress Party from top to bottom, which 
would have been a death-blow to its ambitions. 

Here one may comment that the peasants’ mandate 
hardly contemplated that Congress would throw up office 
on a vital question on which there might well be a differ- 
ence of opinion between the party and the peasant voter ; 
that is to say whether to support the Government in the 
war effort or not. It is not beside the point to argue that 
if the countryside felt that the Congress High Command 
acted in the public interest in throwing up office in 
November 1939, and in refusing cooperation in war 
measures, over two million men from the villages would 
not now be serving in the army nor would there be an 
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almost equal number working in war factories or on 
military roads and aerodromes. It is more than likely 
that but for the votes of these peasants and their relatives 
Congress would not have won such an outstanding success 
at the 1937 elections. One may say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the peasantry—at any rate the men of the 
North-West—would not have accepted Gandhi’s decision 
to start a revolt in August 1942. The peasant, ignorant 
though he is, is no fool, and he would have realised that 
had the revolt been successful it would have meant the 
conquest of India by the Japanese. ‘ The peasant did not 
give Gandhi a mandate for anarchy,’ Mr Srinivasa Sastri 
tells us, and, apart from his politics, Gandhi has no greater 
admirer. 

The immense rise in agricultural prices, opportunities 
for military service and other war work have to some 
extent improved the economic position in the villages, 
though it should not be forgotten that in many cases the 
money-lender takes most of his debtor’s crop and so 
obtains the advantage of the high prices. But the problem 
of agrarian depression persists and delay in its solution 
may involve grave consequences. The danger will be all 
the greater if no comprehensive measures to relieve rural 
distress are taken before the end of the war with Japan 
involves the demobilisation of a couple of million peasant 
soldiers and the return to their villages of many of the war 
workers who cannot be immediately absorbed in ordinary 
peace-time industry. 

The peasant soldier will return to home life with a very 
different outlook from when he left it. Modern warfare 
requires an elaborate training. For example, the young 
soldier, if illiterate, as most of them are, must be taught 
to read and write the army language, a romanised Urdu 
or Hindustani. His intelligence is further developed by 
lectures on world affairs, especially on war objectives. 
Education in citizenship is another item in the army cur- 
riculum. Good food, clothing, and exercise in healthy ~ 
surroundings build up his physique. The pay is ample. 
In the technical branches a still higher intelligence is 
required. Many of these citizen soldiers will have served 
overseas and have seen something of life in other countries. 

The Indian soldier to-day as evolved from the raw 
material of village life, is described in an excellent 
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pamphlet entitled ‘Swords and Ploughshares,’ produced 
by United Publications, India. 

The Punjab heads the list in the supply of man-power 
with nearly 50 per cent. of the total recruitment. Practi- 
cally all belong to clans with military traditions—Sikhs, 
Punjabi Musalmans, Dogras, Rajputs, Jats, Gujars. 

Madras has done well. Many Madrasis with no military 
traditions have enlisted in the technical services. Un- 
touchables, both in Bombay and Madras, have come for- 
ward in large numbers. The Marathas of Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, who established such a fine reputation 
in the first world war are still more prominent to-day. 

Nearly half the officer cadre of the new armies is 
Indian ; the number of Indian officers is close on 40,000 ; 
the bulk have been recruited from the educated middle 
classes, including the sons of Viceroy-commissioned 
officers and the sons of landowners. Speaking at a 
meeting of the National Liberal Association, Dr G. S. 
Mahajani, a member of the Interview Board, told his 
audience that so inferior a class of cadet had offered them- 
selves for commissions that it was only possible to accept 
about 25 per cent. The trouble was due, he thought, 
partly to the hesitation among the right type of .young 
men to join the army because of the uncertainty of the 
future after the war was over, partly because of the 
preaching of the creed of non-violence. He might have 
explained that doubts as to the future were mainly due to 
the fear that the Congress Party, when it comes into its 
own, as most Indians expect it will, will give short shrift 
to men who have served the Empire. 

It is satisfactory tkat the technical training provided 
in the Indian Navy, Air Force, and Army is attracting 
many young men of all classes and, as observed by a 
leading Indian politician, Sir Srinivasa Sarma, in a broad- 
cast some months ago, ‘ there was every reason to suppose 
that after the war there would be great developments in 
the engineering industries, especially shipbuilding, machine 
tools, ‘and chemicals, and young men who joined one of 
the services and took the training offered would be sure of 
employment when their military service came to an end.’ 

Big business in India has recently adopted a strong 
expansionist attitude. At the beginning of last year it 
took shape in a plan, known as the Bombay or Tata- 
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Birla plan, of economic development to cost 7,5001. 
millions. The movement attracted lively interest both 
in Britain and in India. In rough outline the plan aims 
at establishing a balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry ; its operation would be spread over fifteen years, 
in which period it is hoped to double the income from 
agriculture, while the national income as the result of 
industrial expansion would be increased three times. 
Influenced by the extraordinary development of industry 
in Japan, the U.S.S.R., and Canada, which they ascribe 
to the establishment of huge hydro-electric installations, 
the framers of the plan stress the importance of similar 
developments in India where opportunities for such 
schemes are to be found in abundance. Much of the 
finance for the plan would be provided by created money, 
and it is in this respect that the plan has been most 
severely criticised. Supporters of the Indian Federation 
of Labour regard it as an example of the invisible dictator- 
ship of Indian capitalism. 

There exists, as is generally known, an uneasy partner- 
ship between big business in India and the Congress. The 
Act of 1935, as already noted, placed political power in 
the countryside; the leaders of finance and industry, 
almost all high-caste Hindus, realised that only by using 
Gandhi’s mystic appeal to the peasant voter could they 
hope to seize political power and so gain control of 
economic policy. Many firms which did not support 
Gandhi were so convinced that ultimately Congress would 
rule the country that they too subscribed to Congress 
funds. In parenthesis it may be remarked that firms 
which stood out were harassed by Congress governments 
during the Congress regime from 1937-39. The ample 
finance placed at the disposal of Congress made possible 
the elaborate organisation in the villages required to 
capture the peasant voter. 

The sponsors of the Bombay plan, however, are not all 
Congress men. Some of them belong to the National 
Liberal Party. None of them, Congress or non-Congress- 
men, believes in Gandhi’s policy of non-violence and non- 
cooperation, or civil disobedience, nor do they support his 
pet scheme of hand-spinning as a sovereign remedy for 
the poverty of the countryside. To avoid a clash with 
Gandhi and Congress the plan lays it down that before it 
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comes into operation a strong National Government must 
be set up, a requirement that is interpreted outside 
Congress as implying a government of the totalitarian 
form that prevailed in Congress-governed India in 1937-39. 
Nevertheless it is believed that the obvious intransigence 
of his financial backers is causing uneasiness to the Con- 
gress leader. 

The development of the heavy industries is an out- 
standing feature of the plan: shipbuilding, the manu- 
facture of cars and lorries, aeroplanes, electric power plant, 
locomotives. The idea behind this scheme is to place 
India in a position to build fleets and to equip an air force 
and armies capable of defending an independent India 
in the post-war world. In this and other respects the plan 
approaches closely that adopted by the Kuo-ming-tang 
in China. The emphasis is, in point of fact, on the ex- 
pansion of industry, and it is doubtful whether the 
Bombay planners have given sufficient attention to the 
claims of agriculture in a scheme of post-war development. 

A rival plan has been put forward by the Radical 
Democratic Party. The main features of this particular 
effort are the nationalisation of the land of the country, 
and State control of banking, of foreign trade, and of 
financial transactions with other countries. The profit 
motive is to be eliminated as far as possible. As regards 
industry the emphasis at the outset would be on con- 
sumer goods. The peasants’ debt reduced by 75 per cent. 
would be paid off by the State by means of self-liquidating 
3 per cent. bonds. This plan would obviously make a 
stronger appeal to the peasant voter than Gandhi’s 
economic schemes or those elaborated by the Bombay 
business men. 

Obviously the promulgation of these plans constituted 
a challenge to the Indian Government. It has been 
accepted. A Ministry of Planning has been formed and 
the bold step taken of inviting Sir Ardeshir Dalal, head of 
Tatas and one of the sponsors of the Bombay plan, to be 
the first Minister. Sir Ardeshir has taken up the appoint- 
ment, an act on his part described by a leading Congress 
daily of Calcutta as an effort to take the wind out of the 
sails of Congress. On the other hand, a Muslim paper 
expresses apprehension lest the appointment should bring 
about the adoption of the Bombay plan which, the paper 
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thinks, would give Hindu financiers and industrialists a 
stranglehold on the economic life of the country. Policy 
committees to deal with various branches of industry and 
with agriculture have been set up. When ready the plans 
in the different fields will be coordinated in the new 
ministry. 

The coal resources of India are badly distributed. For 
this reason it is the policy of the Central Government 
to develop hydro-electric power on a vast scale. Govern- 
ment spokesmen have given out that the supply of current 
is to be doubled within the next five years. Great schemes 
are being examined in various parts of the country ; most 
of them involve the storage of water which, as a general 
rule, should make it possible to combine irrigation with 
the production of power. 

With the Central Government the emphasis, unlike 
the Bombay planners, is on the-uplift of the countryside. 
The main objective here is to double the output from the 
soil. Irrigation is to be expanded ; power used to pump 
water from tube-wells and rivers for irrigation; with 
power, chemical fertilisers are to be produced on a vast 
scale. Other measures aim at the prevention of erosion ; 
the reclamation of waste land—and very important—the 
afforestation of thousands of square miles of village waste 
in order to provide fuel reserves for the peasantry and so 
prevent the burning of manure for household purposes. 

As regards industry, the Central Government offers its 
support both in planning and development. The training 
of technicians is recognised as an essential element in 
economic policy. It would seem that at the outset the 
Government does not think a strong drive should be made 
to develop heavy industries; that energy should rather 
be concentrated in the first instance on the production of 
consumer goods. There is much to be said for this point 
of view. The demand for such goods in the Middle and 
Far East after the war will be enormous. There will be 
little competition from Japan and China for many years, 
and India, with her industry stimulated by war produc- 
tion, should, especially if she makes rapid headway with 
the expansion of her factories, have the field almost to 
herself. 

The efforts of the Central Government to stimulate 
economic progress generally will be seriously hampered if, 
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as Sir Ardeshir Dalal told Press representatives the other 
day, it proposes to operate its planning schemes within 
the present constitutional framework which places 
responsibility for carrying out any projects that may be 
developed, on the shoulders of provincial governments. 
It is true that such governments might often require 
financial assistance from the Centre, which places the 
latter in a more or less favourable position, but this would 
not always remove obstruction to a policy designed for 
the general and not expressly for local advantage. It may 
in fact be necessary for the Central Government during 
the transition period to assume full control of economic 
development. This would involve changes in the Act of 
1935. The Bombay plan, it may be observed, assumes 
that the National Government it has in view would have 
full control of the economic field. 

The problem of reabsorbing into the normal life of the 
country of the millions of men employed in the army and 
on war work is apparently to be treated apart from the 
general question of economic development. If this is the 
line ultimately to be followed, the Central Government 
will be missing a great opportunity. There can be but 
few villages in India that have not sent their young men 
to the armies or to work in field or factory, to serve in 
British ships or the Royal Indian Navy or in the Indian 
Air Force. For the future peace of India it is essential 
that everything should be done to give these men a place 
in civil life worthy of the part they have played in helping 
to save their country and the Commonwealth. This 
should be the first objective and along with it should be 
developed the general plan of reconstruction in the 
countryside. 

It is really an Empire matter. Consider the part played 
by that small pre-war Indian Army, scarcely a quarter 
of a million strong with the British element and its 
reserves. It fought in Abyssinia, in Libya, Iraq, and 
Syria when the crisis was at its height and Britain had 
hardly a man to spare. Is it too much to say that but for 
its splendid achievements we might have lost control of 
the Mediterranean with the inevitable result that the 
Germans and the Japanese would have joined hands in 
Persia, thereby obtaining control of illimitable supplies of 
oil and other products essential for mechanical warfare. 
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The British blockade would have been completely 
neutralised. Many divisions, both of the pre-war and of 
the new Indian armies, have rendered distinguished 
sérvice in North Africa and Italy. The armies that are 
fighting in Burma are, it is true, defending India, but 
in driving the Japanese out of Burma they are helping 
to fulfil an imperial responsibility. A recent book by 
the late Major Yeats-Brown, ‘ Martial India,’ gives an 
excellent picture of the work and training of these new 
Indian armies and of the attitude of the Indian villager 
towards the war. ; 

A special organisation, the Directorate of Resettlement, 
has been evolved to deal with demobilisation problems. 
A fund of reserved pay is being built up which will amount 
to several millions sterling by the end of the war. This 
will not go very far. Apparently little land is to be made 
available, and one of the main features of the scheme is to 
give demobilised sepoys a technical training or a training 
in improved agricultural methods. Is there any hope 
that under such a scheme the demobilised sepoy will get 
anything like the income and the amenities he enjoyed in 
the army ? 

What retired soldiers from the villages want is land, 
and, if they have land mortgaged to the money-lender, 
then a release from debt. In point of fact the first claim 
on the relief programme should be the liquidation of 
the peasant-soldiers’ debts, especially of those belonging 
to the pre-war army, and thereafter of the rural debt 
as a whole. Conciliation Committees might equitably 
reduce the money-lenders’ claims from 1,350/. millions to 
7001. millions, or even less. With the endrmous wealth 
accumulated in India as a result of the war there should 
be no difficulty in arranging the necessary finance, 
especially if the loans raised for this purpose had a British 
guarantee. 

Then as to the question of land. There are big schemes 

‘for extending irrigation to waste and cultivated dry lands. 
Why should not the Central Government buy up two or 
three million acres of this class of land and distribute it 
to disbanded soldiers ? Then there are some 100 million 
acres of culturable waste, most of which requires reclama- 
tion or re-conditioning. Bull-dozers and tractors would 


facilitate the process. It is suggested that the Indian 
Vol. 283.—No. 564. N 
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Government should buy up several million acres of this 
waste land and immediately start reconditioning it so as 
to have it ready for distribution when the soldiers return 
from the war. 

A scheme of emigration should be possible for those 
who would be ready to go overseas. There are 100,000 
square miles of fertile land awaiting the settler in British 
Guiana. A domiciled community of nearly 200,000 people 
originally from India would welcome newcomers from 
their old country. Possibly there are already plans for 
colonising this land by inhabitants of the West Indies. 
Even so there should be ample room for a strong Indian 
contingent. Another possibility is the colonisation of land 
in the South-East Pacific Islands, New Guinea, North 
Borneo, etc. Possibly an international scheme might be 
developed under a Regional Council controlled by the 
Pacific Powers. The retired Indian soldier would in most 
cases be an excellent colonist. 

What are the prospects of the officer class on leaving 
the Service ? Some might be given land ; some might be 
prepared to take up land overseas. Those who have not 
received a technical training in the army should be given 
the opportunity of training as engineers and technicians 
or of qualifying in scientific agriculture. Thousands of 
men with such qualifications will be required for carrying 
out the government hydro-electric and irrigation develop- 
ment schemes and on the construction of roads and rail- 
ways. New industrial enterprise will create further open- 
ings for the engineer and technician, and the Indian 
intelligentsia may rely on the cooperation of the British 
industrialist in the development of Indian schemes. 

The Indian Government should make it clear to the 
peasantry and to soldiers in the army its plans for the 
rehabilitation of the countryside and for providing for 
demobilised soldiers. The fact that in carrying out these 
plans it will have the support of the British Government 
should be announced, and if a scheme of colonisation 
should be considered feasible that too should be brought 
to the notice of those likely to be interested. There is 
another important point. The continued prosperity of 
the countryside is impossible unless some scheme for the 
stabilisation of agricultural prices is evolved. If it is the 
policy of the British Government to take up this question 
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with the U.S.A., Russia, and other countries, the fact 
might be noted in the announcement to the villagers. 

What are likely to be the reactions in India to the 
policy outlined in the preceding paragraphs? There 
would be strong criticism from Congress on the ground 
that the British Government was endeavouring to divert — 
attention from -politics by a programme of economic 
betterment. Congress realise that they have lost ground 
of late and they may well feel that the returned soldier 
with his greater knowledge of the world outside his village 
will be less exposed to the influence of the Gandhian 
mysticism, especially if he can look to the government he 
knows and has served, for a square deal in civil life. 

It might be argued that the Nationalist members of 
the Viceroy’s Council would not be prepared to accept the 
policy advocated. Why should they object ? The scheme 
is designed in the interests of India as a whole; could 
they refuse to identify themselves with it without losing 
reputation or influence ? It goes without saying that the 
scheme will be subject to revision by the ministry of a 
parliament or federal assembly responsible to the people 
whenever that is formed. The new government could 
either accept, reject, or modify it. 

The new constitution cannot be evolved in a day; it 
will probably take a considerable time. The war is not 
yet won. Meanwhile it would not be in the interests of 
India or the world at large that indecision with regard to 
demobilisation and village uplift should breed agrarian 
trouble. Such developments might very well delay the 
progress to self-government for an indefinite period. 

The policy in question would undoubtedly be welcomed 
in the villages and would help to maintain and strengthen 
moral both in the army and the countryside. It is time 
the peasant be made to understand that the British 
Government is not his enemy as has been preached so 
assiduously for the last twenty-five years. Not a few 
prominent Indians, realising the difficulty of India stand- 
ing alone at the outset of independence in the modern 
world, would welcome the idea of a British partnership, 
at all events in the economic field. 

The Indian peasantry have played a great part in 
winning the war despite their poverty and handicaps, 
despite the fact that of late years their welfare has not 

N2 
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been prominent in imperial policy. It is their problem, 
as Nehru says, that is the problem of India, and the 
British people must understand it and make an effort to 
solve it if, as most of them wish, and as most Indians wish 
for that matter, the problem of Indian self-government is 
to be settled in such a way as to keep India a contented 
and prosperous partner in the British Commonwealth. 


W. P. Barton. 


Art. 5—THE MODERN DRAMA RENAISSANCE. 


1. Theatrical Cavalcade. By Ernest Short. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1942. 

2. Our Theatres in the Nineties. By Bernard Shaw. 
Constable & Co., 3 vols., 1932. 

3. The World of the Theatre. By J. T. Grein. Heine- 
mann, 1921. 


In the 1890’s in this country there began a renaissance 
of drama. Like others who have lived through silent 
revolutions, we have been inadequately aware of it and 


its nature. 

Towards understanding, let us first recall antecedents 
that illuminate it by contrast and that influenced it. The 
word ‘ tragedy ’ reveals origins in prehistoric times. Most 
of those who went before us on this earth believed in 
existence other than the world of our senses and that it 
expressed itself in this world. Early man believed that it 
had the power to injure him and he sought to conciliate 
it. There was a time when animals were to men mysterious 
beings. An animal signified. a particular thing and was 
suffused with that particular power. Such was the goat, 
and the prehistoric wizard put on the goat’s skin and 
became the first actor. As the wizard-king flourished, it 
was believed, the tribe flourished ; as he wilted, it wilted. 
He must not be allowed to decline in power. Let a more 
potent man kill him if he can and supersede him. Here 
emerges the Adversary. All the religious drama of the 
most ancient cultures turned on this struggle. So in 
ancient Greece high religious drama was still called goat- 
song. 
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In ancient Greece it was believed that there is in the 
world a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness 
and punishes with nemesis—especially punishing over- 
weening pride. This found expression in the great 
tragedies. It is worth recalling that it was when the 
Athenians, after battle with the Persians, returned and 
found their city in ashes, that A’schylus and Sophocles 
wrote. The tragedies of Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes were musico- 
dramatic works, employing both song and speech, like 
Fidelio and Carmen. The open-air theatre, its tiers of 
seats cut out of the stone of the Acropolis, could hold the 
entire adult, male,* free population of the city. By 
Aischylus drama was centred in rebellion against fate. 
Sophocles dealt with moral issues. For example, a man 
suffering intense pain has something that the state wants 
very badly : is it right to trick a suffering man to get it ? 
Euripides insisted in his plays on facing things as they 
really are, no matter how unpleasant the admissions they 
force us to make—such as the plight of the women of the 
defeated enemy or the selfishness of a man seeking to 
save his life. Aristophanes applied humour to the 
most respected contemporaries. Then Greek drama de- 


generated, and degeneracy was taken on by Latin drama. 
In this type we have the stock characters and plots— 
twins mistaken, the braggart soldier, the gull, and so on.t 
Medieval drama had but little influence on modern. 
The popular audience eventually asserted itself and took 
the drama to itself. 
One element that is definitely traditional in English 





* At Athens, and probably elsewhere in Greece, women were not admitted 
to the theatre. 

¢ After the first century B.c., the public battened almost exclusively on 
the old repertoire. In the immense open-air theatres, amid the confusion of 
a huge crowd, the spectators could not follow a plot unless they knew it 
already. The prologue had to indicate it, and stereotyped symbols helped. 
The brown and white colour of the tragic masks indicated sex, while costumes 
draped in Greek or Roman fashion gave clue to nationality and social status ; 
white. for an old man, multi-coloured for a youth, yellow for a courtesan, 
purple for the rich, red for the poor, a short tunic for the slave, a chlamys 
for the soldier, a rolled pallium for the parasite, and a motley one for the 
go-between. The public did not really follow the play, but only ‘ noticed 
things.’ From the time of Nero, authors who persisted in writing plays 
wrote them most probably only to be read in an auditorium to an audience 
of fellow-authors.—‘ Daily Life in Ancient Rome,’ by J. Carcopino, p. 223. 
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plays is romance. It was a great boon that Shakespeare 
was not an academic. The young Shakespeare was 
hampered by his emulation of the university wits, his 
adoption of the literary conventions such as blank verse, 
the stock types of characters in Latin comedy. All his 
plays were limited by social conventions. Every one 
centres round a court of not lower than ducal status. 
Working people are introduced only as comic characters 
or in contempt. He was limited on the practical side by 
the stock company, especially by female parts having to 
be played by two or three boys. His theatre was the 
immediate descendant of the inn yard. There is a close 
analogy between that theatre and the cinema. Shake- 
speare’s function as playwright corresponded to that of 
the professional purveyor of the ‘ story ’ of the film. Just 
as, to-day, the story is taken from any kind of source, so 
with Shakespeare’s plays. But, as to-day, there were 
fashions. North Italy was the fashionable home of social 
culture, so many of the plays are set there. The educated 
world was under the spell of the Renaissance, so Shake- 
speare assimilated Roman (and Greek) sources. Other 
sources were English and ancient British and Scottish 
history, French traditional culture, anti-Puritanism, and 
anti-Semitism. He accepted traditional superstitions for 
his plays, the fool who used song and wit: he made 
use of contemporary life, his own included. The plays 
are aristocratic in sentiment and political theory. But, 
of course, the important fact is that the author was a 
poet. His theatre was bare, and he clothed it sumptuously 
with the purple and fine linen of his poetry and rhetoric. 
In so doing he penetrated to the great spiritual issues of 
his great tragedies. The disparity between the materials 
used and the poetry (comparable to that between the 
materials of Mozart’s operas and his music) explains 
Lamb’s ‘ It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being 
of opinion that the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated 
for performance on a stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever.’ 

Shakespeare’s successors handed on stock’ types of 
characters. The indoor, aristocratic theatre elaborated 
the stage and cut it off from the audience. In 1656 the 
first actress appeared on the English stage. At the 
Restoration, only two theatres, Covent Garden and 
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Drury Lane, were licensed to perform plays properly. 
Other theatres might perform plays only if songs were 
introduced—hence the name of melodrama. In the 
eighteenth century, Goldsmith and Sheridan wrote good 
comedies, limited by conventions, including that of melo- 
drama. Their plays were still about well-to-do people. 
Melodrama proper came to England from the Continent. 
It dated from 1787, when the revolutionary leaders 
abolished the royal monopoly. Its transition to England 
was quick. The theatre was given over to the stock com- 
pany and the star. 

In 1843, by Act of Parliament, the disabilities of the 
non-licensed theatres were abolished—thus late. Even 
in the later nineteenth century the theatre was in low 
repute, and poets like Browning and Tennyson were too 
ignorant of it to be successful playwrights. Stock com- 
panies continued, and ‘ spouting,’ ‘ dressing the stage,’ 
and the like; everything, including the plays, being 
subordinated to giving scope to the star. 

According to Mr Short, the earliest ‘ modern ’ play was 
by Alexandre Dumas pére, Anthony, the plot of which was 
that an illegitimate son tries to establish himself in 
society. Greek tragedy dealt with man in the throes of 
fate ; Elizabethan tragedy dealt with consequences of a 
flaw in character ; modern drama dealt with the individual 
in conflict with organised society. Dumas fils followed 
with La Dame aux Camélias, 1852. As to methods of 
production, it was Madame Vestris who inspired the 
Bancrofts to insist on adequate rehearsals, scenery-doors 
that opened, furniture of the period, carpets, and ceilings. 
Thus the Bancrofts made a school of natural acting and 
natural playwriting possible and the first product was the 
series of domestic comedies associated with Tom Robertson 
of ‘cup and saucer’ (i.e. realistic) fame. Gilbert wrote, 
‘I look upon stage management, as now understood, as 
having been absolutely invented by Tom Robertson.’ 
Drama was still largely melodramatic. Typical of the 
playwrights of the time was Henry Arthur Jones, whose 
The Silver King was outstanding in popularity and con- 
tained the famous speech, ‘O God put back Thy universe 
and give me yesterday.’ 

In 1885 Ghosts in translation was published in ‘ To-day.’ 
In this year, William Archer, having adapted the scenario 
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of Augier’s La Ceinture Dorée, asked Shaw to write the 
dialogue for the new play, which Shaw proceeded to do. 
Archer has told us that it was to be called Rhinegold. The 
opening scene was to be in a hotel on the Rhine. The 
hero was ultimately to throw the treasure, metaphorically, 
into the Rhine. In six weeks Shaw had finished the first 
act. He submitted it to Archer, who rejected it. Shaw 
nevertheless wrote a second act and read it to Archer, but 
presently found the latter asleep. This convinced Shaw 
of failure as a playwright, and he put the manuscript away 
in a drawer. (Later, he discovered that it was a habit of 
Archer’s to present the appearance of being asleep, and 
that in fact he had not been put to sleep on this occasion.) 
In 1888 Marx’s daughter, Eleanor Marx-Aveling, pub- 
lished a volume of translations, ‘ Pillars of Society and 
Other Plays,’ including An Enemy of the People. In the 
same year, in the first, private, performance of A Doll’s 
House in England, in a Bloomsbury lodging-house, Shaw 
acted Krogstad. In 1889 A Doll’s House received the first 
public performance of an Ibsen play in England. 

The significance of Ibsen in the modern drama renais- 
sance is that he used as dramatic material the slavery of 
the individual to outworn social traditions, ideals, and 
conventions. He was anti-romantic and sought to 
‘debunk’ egotism masquerading as romance and show 
its tragic possibilities. 

It was Pinero who, in 1889, in The Profligate was the 
first British playwright in a hundred years to put forth a 
play that was more than a vehicle for actor or actress. 

Yet high literary quality was not attained by Pinero. 
The next step in our history is the publication of a play, 
not in an acting edition but for general reading. Until the 
American Copyright Act became law, the publication of 
plays was deemed impossible. In 1891 H. A. Jones pub- 
lished his ‘ Saints and Sinners’ with a preface pleading 
for the general publication of English plays. 

The influence of the new aristocracy of actors and 
actresses raised the theatre socially. Men of the 1890’s 
developed the habit of bringing their wives, sisters, 
daughters, and sweethearts to the theatre. In the course 
of time, women in the audience influenced the plays. 
France led the way, and the first playwright in England 
to be thus influenced was Pinero. 
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In 1891 a young Dutchman domiciled in England, 
J. T. Grein, hired a cheap public hall in Tottenham Court 
Road, drew to the full on his meagre resources, and 
announced a performance of Ibsen’s Ghosts to inaugurate 
a new theatre, to be called The Independent Theatre, 
modelled on the lines of Antoine’s ‘ Théatre Libre.’ Shaw 
later wrote to Grein : 


‘ When you first gratuitously stuck an advertisement into 
the papers to say that an unheard-of enterprise called the 
Independent Theatre would on a certain Sunday night and 
Monday afternoon perform an unheard-of play, totally unlike 
any play then current in the theatre, when the papers there- 
upon declared that the manager of the theatre ought to be 
prosecuted for keeping a disorderly house, and that you and 
the foreign blackguard called Ibsen, who was your accomplice, 
should be deported as obvious undesirables, you made a hole 
in the dyke ; and the weight of the flood outside did the rest.’ 


Considerable financial support and gratuitous profes- 
sional help enabled Grein to give the performance of 
Ghosts at the Royalty Theatre, Soho, on May 13. Grein’s 
programme was the production of good plays that would 
not commend themselves to the ordinary commercial 
management. In particular, Ibsen was played. Grein 


announced that he would put on plays by contemporary 
Englishmen that were refused production by commercial 
managers. When put to it, however, he found himself 
in a hole, and in desperation turned to Shaw, appealing 
to him to supply a play. Shaw resurrected the torso of 
the play he had written in quasi-collaboration with Archer 
and completed it. 


* When you declared that you would bring to light treasures 
of unacted English drama grossly suppressed by the managers 
of that day,’ Shaw continued in the letter he later wrote to 
Grein, ‘ you found that there was not an unacted English 
drama except two acts of an unfinished play (begun and put 
aside eight years before) by me; but it was the existence of 
the Independent Theatre that made me finish that play, and, 
by giving me the experience of its rehearsal and performance, 
revealed the fact (to myself among others) that I possessed 
the gift of “‘ fingering ” the stage.’ 


Shaw gave the play the ‘ mock-scriptural’ title, 
Widowers’ Houses. It merits examination as the first full- 
fledged play of the modern English drama renaissance. 
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One important element is that the audience is a character 
in the play. Shaw reacted against the traditional con- 
ception of drama as being concerned only with the persons 
in the play. He had come to see that modern economic 
society was so ramified that the public at large, and not 
only individuals, are characters in real-life drama : social 
evils affecting persons cannot be attributed to what are 
really symptoms. In the problem of the slums, the slum 
dwellers are symptoms of social disease, but so also are 
the slum landlords and their rent-collectors: they may 
be morally no more responsible for the condition of 
society that produced them than the most of the rest of 
us are: we are no less responsible than they. The social 
disease is not to be cured by denouncing them and harry- 
ing them: all of us (including of course the slum land- 
lords, rent-collectors, and slum dwellers) are responsible 
for the condition of society that makes slums possible. 
So the play dispenses with a villain except the ordinary 
citizen. The action of the play is almost wholly mental 
and spiritual. 

Shaw was in reaction against the romanticism of the 
nineteenth century, itself a reaction against the profligacy 
of the preceding age. The romantic play that dealt with 
‘ tainted money * would show the hero renouncing it, sup- 
ported by the bride, both accepting love in a cottage. 
Shaw, as an observer of life, could not honestly represent 
this as normal, nor could he accept the stage-and-novel 
version of hero and heroine in general. In real life the 
young man is not invariably heroic nor the young woman 
invariably amiable. Something of compassion is due to 
the slum landlord, his rent-collector, the hero and heroine, 
even if, from another point of view, they are a pretty set 
of hypocrites and scoundrels. We ought to be humble 
enough to say, ‘ There, but for the grace of God, go I.’ 
Blanche was certainly a surprise as a heroine. She is the 
pursuing female and a realist in economics and other 
matters; ‘her father’s daughter only one generation 
removed from the washtub’; a passionate creature in a 
sense other than that expected in a romantic heroine. 

Grein produced the play at the Royalty. At the second 
and last performance (the Independent Theatre could 
afford only two) the applause was unanimous. ‘The Era’ 
of Dec. 24, 1892, said : 
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‘ Hardly any recent play has provoked so much newspaper 
and other controversy as Mr Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses. At 
least two of the daily papers, on the day after its production, 
devoted leading articles to its consideration, besides special 
criticisms of almost unprecedented length. We should be 
afraid to say how many journals gave two long columns to it. 
Then all last week a controversy on its merits and demerits 
raged in a morning paper.’ 


‘Everything followed from that,’ continued Shaw in 
his letter to Grein in 1921, from which we have quoted : 
‘the production of Arms and the Man by Miss Horniman 
and Florence Farr at the Avenue Theatre, Miss Horniman’s 
establishment of Repertory Theatres in Dublin and Man- 
chester, the Stage Society, Granville H. Barker’s tentative 
matinées at the Court Theatre, the full-blown management 
of Vedrenne and Barker, Edie Craig’s Pioneers, and the 
final relegation of the Nineteenth Century London theatre 
to the dust-bin by Barrie.’ * 

In 1895 Shaw began to write his brilliant dramatic 
critiques which did much to raise the theatre. Mr James 
Redfern in ‘ The Spectator’ ot June 30, 1944, said: 
* Suddenly there strode into the columns of the ‘ Saturday 
Review ’ a giant who, under the initials G.B.S., for three 
years shook the English theatre to its foundations. 
Shaw’s dramatic criticism, collected in three volumes, 
under the title of ‘* Our Theatres in the Nineties,” is the 
wittiest and most trenchant dramatic criticism that has 
ever appeared in any Press throughout the world.’ 

Finding the production of his plays obstacled by the 
censorship and other things, Shaw resorted to publication. 
He supplied succinct descriptions of the scenes, fur- 
niture, characters, principal movements and actions of the 
characters, lightning descriptions of their states of mind. 
The intelligence and ability with which Shaw worked this 
out were great. This method made plays readable and 
they became real books. ‘ Unpleasant Plays’ appeared 
in 1898. 

In 1904 the late Mr J. E. Vedrenne and Mr Granville 
Barker began their management of the Royal Court 
Theatre, making artistic aims their first consideration. 





* ©The World of the Theatre,’ by J. T. Grein. See my ‘ Bernard Shaw: 
a Chronicle and an Introduction.’ 
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They adopted the repertory system. They introduced to 
theatre-goers Professor Gilbert Murray’s translations of 
Euripides. They gave a memorable series of original 
productions of comedies by Shaw, which had never had 
a fair chance in the theatre before. Galsworthy was 
inspired by the work of Shaw to write for this enterprise 
his first play, The Silver Bor. Plays by St John Hankin, 
Elizabeth Robbins, Masefield, and Granville Barker were 
also produced. 

Barry Jackson was inspired by Miss Horniman’s work. 
He founded a public theatre in the Edgbaston Assembly 
Rooms with his ‘ Pilgrim Players.’ In 1911 the company 
was renamed the Birmingham Repertory Company. In 
1912 Jackson decided to have his own theatre. The play- 
wright produced by this movement was, of course, Drink- 
water. He dedicated his Oliver Cromwell ‘to Bernard 
Shaw, with homage to the master dramatist of his age, 
and with the gratitude which is his due from every 
younger writer for the English theatre.’ 

The influence of Shaw on Mr St John Ervine is obvious 
and has been most handsomely acknowledged. Sir John- 
ston Forbes Robertson said that Saint Joan was the 
greatest tragedy since Shakespeare, and Mr Agate has 
said that Shaw ‘is the greatest mind which has done 
honour to the English theatre in the last three hundred 
years.’ 

The conventions of each period colour its art, except 
in the transcendences of great artists. ‘ Fashions change 
more quickly than manners, manners more quickly 
than morals, morals more quickly than passions.’ 
But it ought to be remembered that art not only 
reflects visible life but also supplies things missing in 
real life. This, if you will, is only an extension of the 
principle that art reflects life, inasmuch as it objectifies 
the lacks and needs. After the last war it was as if 
women felt that men could be put at ease by less feminine, 
more masculine women: hence bobbed hair, narrow hips, 
utility skirts. This adaptation applies even to the way 
women walk, as Miss Seyler, in a recent book, has shown : 

‘A woman ought to dance as she moves in a seventeenth- 
century play, to sail in an eighteenth-century one, to swim 
in a nineteenth-century dress (with tiny, even steps under 
crinoline or bustle) and to stride in the twentieth century.’ 
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Feminine influence in the theatre became dominant. This 
is important, for the psychology of the sexes is different. 
The man in the audience admires the heroine, but the 
woman in the audience projects herself into the heroine 
receiving the attentions of the hero. Women adapt them- 
selves to the type that men want, and so we have the 
paradox that in the theatre in which the influence of 
women becomes dominant, we have on the stage a greater 
emphasis on the things that, women believe, attract and 
do not alienate men. 

Between the wars, scepticism induced. some of the 
younger dramatists to lose faith in the ultimate good sense 
of humanity. A philosophy of futility developed, and the 
following became junk—heroes, heroines, love at first 
sight, the possibility of happy married life. Eventually 
there came reaction against this in such plays as Thunder 
Rock, and a gospel was sought in the social gospel. In the 
present war all these more recent tendencies have been 
emphasised. 

Before this war there were thirty or forty repertory 
theatres in this country. A new method of running 
repertory is now being tried which ought to be of real 
value: namely, that a repertory company, having pro- 
duced a set of plays, should tour other repertory theatres, 
returning to its home to produce again. This scheme has 
the obvious advantage of reducing the superhuman strain 
on the permanent repertory company and providing 
variety for its audiences. 

In the light of our experience of the modern drama 
renaissance, can we form clear ideas as to what constitutes 
a good play ? First of all, a good play of course partakes 
of the nature of a work of art. Art grows out of life. The 
artist has the power to communicate experience that is 
worth while. A work of art must of course interest. It 
is dependent on the elementary psychological law of 
familiarity and unfamiliarity, namely, that an experience 
is assimilated best that is neither too unfamiliar nor too 
familiar. But the familiar must be crossed with the 
unfamiliar, the new, the novel. 

What is a play ? It is a dialogue expressing action. 
It must deal with a problem of some kind : there must be 
an obstacle to a consummation desired. This obstacle 
may be circumstances or will, external or internal. In 
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real life the problems of greatest interest are caused by 
representative, typical people—not by villains: hence a 
villain in a play is a mark that as a play it is not a good 
one. In crude drama the action is largely physical. In 
a play there must be action, but action may be not only 
physical, but mental and spiritual. Thus, for example, 
in Candida, physical action is little, but Morell is shaken 
to the centre of his being and Marchbanks is profoundly 
altered by the action of the play. Similarly, the ‘ solution’ 
of the problem of a play that is offered by death is inferior 
to that of explanation. In crude comedy, the laughter 
evoked may be derisive, cruel: in higher comedy, the 
laughter is sympathetic, however critical. In plays 
characters do not need to be described in the dialogue 
but are revealed in the utterances. But a sense of 
desolation, for example, is not created when somebody 
says there is desolation or when a character says ‘I am 
miserable.’ It is created when the speech and conduct of 
the characters are such as one hears and sees when people 
are unhappy. In a good play the author has clearly con- 
ceived how the characters have developed before the play 
begins and in the scenes of the play there ought to be 
conveyed the changes that have taken place in the 
characters as the result of previous scenes and in the 
intervals not recorded, between the scenes. A priori, in 
a good play characters are changed by the action. 

A good play provides ‘ criticism of life’ through re- 
construction of selected elements of life expressed in 
dialogue expressing action. Thus Meredith argued the 
social function of comedy as criticism of life. A good 
play should deal with normal people—not necessarily 
average people—and not with the pathological, unless in 
showing its effects on normal men and women. Thus the 
member of the audience should be able subconsciously to 
say, ‘ There, but for the grace of God, or by the grace of 
God, go I.’ A good play achieves common humanity not 
of a given time and place only but of other places and 
ages—if it be possible, of all places and ages. This is 
achieved by the author being great enough to transcend 
the conventions of his time. 

There is a common confusion between realism and 
verisimilitude. A good play creates the illusion of real 
life but really presents the selected, quintessential experi- 
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ence of the artist. It takes you out of yourself into a life 
more intense. A play cannot be realistic with literalness : 
the art of the theatre, for one thing, has to magnify. The 
actor of course must acquire technique, putting it over as 
‘natural.’ In the production, ideally the play should be 
cast to get the optimum presentation. This may mean 
that the best actor does not get the ‘fattest’ part: it 
may mean that he gets the most difficult. 

If a good play is the work of an artist and conveys 
quintessential experience of his, it must convey his 
criteria of life and must have the real values of life in 
proportion to its quality—essential truth, goodness, 
beauty. As Yeats said, ‘ We have to write or find plays 
that will make a theatre a place of intellectual excitement 
—a place where the mind goes to be liberated. If we are 
to do this, we must learn that beauty and truth are always 
justified of themselves and that their creation is a greater 
service to our country than writing compromises to the 
seeming service of a cause.’ 

R. F. RatrTray. 


Art. 6.—WHY NOT NATIONALISE THE MINES? 


GREAT efforts are being put forth by the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain to restore to the coal industry its 
pre-First Great War prestige. Their new chief comes on 
the scene with an untrammelled mind, and his task is to 
explore all avenues and advise the association. The 
selection of Mr Robert Foot has been the subject of sneers 
from the miners’ ieaders,* who have twitted the associa- 
tion with publicly confessing, by this appointment, their 
inability to manage their own affairs and so had to get an 
outsider at 12,0007. per annum to show them the way. 

In ‘ The Times ’ of Oct. 18, 1944, Mr Foot wrote : 


‘I am engaged in the preparation of proposals, and any 
plan which I may submit will include stability and a good 
standard of life for labour in exchange for good work ; security 





* E.g. Arthur Horner at Federation Conference, April 25, 1944, 
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and an adequate reward for capital in return for enterprise 
and efficiency ; and, consistently with these essential condi- 
tions, fair treatment for the consumer and close regard to his 
requirements as regards supplies, price, and service.’ 


The disrepute into which the mining industry has 
fallen is to be countered by a comprehensive scheme for 
recruitment, training, and education of personnel of all 
grades in all the coalfields of Britain. A director of this 
work is to be appointed and a salary of around 2,000/. per 
annum is envisaged. It is not big pay having regard to 
the stupendous task involved in overcoming prejudice 
and trying to win back the rank and file to a good opinion 
of the industry as one capable of providing good openings 
and prospects for young men. So much venomous 
invective has been levelled against the industry over many 
years by miners’ representatives, while the coal-owners 
have usually remained dumb, that the task of dissipating 
the false ideas grounded in the public mind seems almost 
hopeless. Keep on slinging mud and some is bound to 
stick; and when the recipient maintains a stubborn 
silence, there is ground for the belief that the mud- 
slinging is justified, that accusations made are true and 
therefore unanswerable. 

The miners’ representatives have not hesitated to 
distort facts and figures and even concoct false charges as 
suitable means to flog the coal-owners. Their hatred is 
implacable and inexplicable. Just why an employer is to 
be deemed the avowed enemy of the worker is a riddle I 
am unable to solve, being myself inclined to consider him 
a benefactor. Not only is the personnel maligned, but 
the work itself is described in the most disparaging terms. 
If ever there was a case of fouling one’s own nest this is 
one ; for these men depend for their living largely on the 
votes and subscriptions of the mine workers. I have 
failed to trace such animosity among the workers’ rerre- © 
sentatives in the shipping, steel, textile, and engineering 
industries. There is here no cursing the industry nor a 
condemning the employers, notwithstanding that these 
crafts, during the great depression between the two wars, 
suffered even more than coal-mining. The statistics of 
unemployment give peak percentage figures during those 
years as follows: coal-mining 28 ; ship-building 63 ; iron 
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and steel 44; cotton 44; woollen 31; general engineer- 
ing 30. 

Destructive criticism comes easy ; but the men who 
brought the British coal industry to its once proud posi- 
tion did not waste time castigating others, but went on 
and got things done. And when'success crowns their 
efforts and replenishes their pockets, it is literally a poison 
draught to those people who are always shouting ‘ Down 
with private profit.’ These critic malcontents change the 

‘tune as and when they ascend the social ladder; their 
solicitous regard for the down-trodden (sic) worker is 
conveniently side-tracked. During the transition they 
become less vocal and more reticent; and _ finally, 
renouncing the role of agitator, find the sweets of office an 
effective soothing syrup to allay their one-time acerbity. 

There are appeals in abundance for cordial relations 
and an amicable understanding between both sides of the 
industry, and much glib talk about the need for coopera- 
tion in the public interest. Unfortunately, the miners’ 
leaders idea of cooperation consists in insatiable demands, 
often unjust, and usually unfair to the community at 
large which would have to foot the bill. It looks as 
though the spirit of ‘The Miners’ next step’ * is still very 
much alive, and that no stone will be left unturned to 
attain the goal + therein enunciated ; and so secure the 
cherished aim of ‘ the mines for the miners,’ or at least: 
the next best thing, ‘ State ownership of the mines.’ The 
fusion { of the district unions into a ‘ National Union of 
Mine Workers’ for the whole country, and whose execu- 
tive will decide all future policy, is just another step 
likely to overcome any reluctance on the part of the 
Government to grant further favours. Unfortunately, 
for others, it is the fact that a powerful union can call the 
tunes it likes best; leaving the Treasury, i.e. the tax- 
payer, to pay the piper. 

Rival unions, born under difficult conditions, have 
always been cold-shouldered by the older federation, and 
eventually extinguished. For instance, the Taff Merthyr § 
miners’ union, established after the calamity of 1926 by 





* Pamphlet by Cook and Ablett in 1912. 

} To put the colliery owners out of business by making them bankrupt. 
t Came into operation Jan. 1, 1945. 

§ Taff Merthyr Colliery, Trelewis, South Wales. ° 

Vol. 283.—No. 564. oO 
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men who felt that the Miners’ Federation had completely 
failed them, did not last many years. There was 
ill-feeling, with strikes, bitter fights, and eventually 
widespread riots among members of the rival unions, 
culminating in imprisonment for many of the ringleaders. 
The case of Ffynnongroyw colliery, North Wales, is 
somewhat obscure,* but it is believed that union jealousy 
was responsible for its being taken over by the coal con- 
troller for the Minister of Fuel and Power. Just now 
(January 1945), the Miners’ Federation definitely objects to ° 
the formation by the ‘ Bevin boys’ of an organisation of 
their own. For some months these new-comers have been 
approached to enrol as members of the Federation, not- 
withstanding a declaration by Lord Munster in the House 
of Lords } that conscripts for the mines were not com- 
pelled to join the miners’ union. The Minister of Fuel and 
Power, questioned on this point, gave an evasive answer. 


Public opinion carries great weight. “Phrases such as 
‘the public demands,’ ‘ a public outcry,’ ‘ public feeling,’ 
‘the public won’t stand for it,’ are common in speech 
and in print. Even Government must keep its ear to 
the ground for the trend of public opinion. This opinion 


is based on what folk see and hear. The press and the 
radio are all-important in this respect. Readers form 
their own views from what they read, modulated by com- 
mon sense and experience. It sometimes happens that 
a correspondent writes on a subject or a situation he is not 
very conversant with, and so is unable to check up on 
what he is told.. He may have, no doubt inadvertently, 
sidestepped the motto, ‘Make sure of your facts.’ The 
majority of his readers will get a wrong impression as a 
result ; and should the story be retailed, the inaccuracy is 
spread still further abroad. This is bad enough, but the 
matter is worsened when an editor declines to publish a 
correction from a well-informed source. I have known 
many such instances, and even the B.B.C., with its audi- 
ence of millions, is not exempt from this failing. In this 
manner misleading statements of fact acquire wide 





* It was admitted that the output per man was highest of any in North 
Wales ; cordial relations between owners and the men; pit well equipped 
and no stoppage had occurred since 1926. 

+ Feb. 22, 1944. 
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publicity and herein, I believe, lies one reason for the mis- 
conceptions in the public mind, and the deep-seated 
bitterness between the two sides in the coal-mining 
industry. 

A favourite device to evoke the sympathy of the 
public—always ready to side with the aggrieved party— 
is to disseminate false statements of miners’ earnings. 
These are uttered from public platforms and also appear 
in newspaper articles and letters. The word-painter puts 
the worst aspect possible on the case. The colliery 
owners, or their tools the colliery managers, are.shown to 
be robbers and scoundrels. Sometimes a disclaimer 
giving the truth appears, but all too seldom. In one case 
only have I known of a colliery manager * insisting on an 
apology from the workmen’s committee for misstatements 
wilfully published. Here is the gist of it. During a 
three-weeks’ dispute the Treharris joint lodges issued a 
certain circular. The apology + reads: 


. . . [ was instructed to write to you (the manager) respecting 
the circular issued by the Committee in October last in which 
they say that workmen have taken home 3s. 6d. and 1s. 2d. per 
day as wages from your collieries. I am to say that they 
unreservedly and unconditionally withdraw that statement. 
Investigation has proven it to be untrue. They regret the 
issue of that circular and express to you their sorrow for the 
same.’ 


In June 1926 a miners’ leader { headed a deputation 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland and 
made statements which went to show that the miner 
would have 37s. 6d. pay, and after deduction of 14s. 5d., 
23s. to take home for the week. The Scottish owners 
replied § that a miner earned before the stoppage over 13s. 
per shift; and the last Government return showed the 
average earnings of all workers, surface and underground, 
including boys and girls, was 10s. 4d. per shift. Mr 
Smillie was also reported to have said: ‘ Mining is the 
most dangerous occupation in the country, and one mine- 
worker in eight of the total mining population was killed 





* Ocean Colliery, Treharris, South Wales. 

+ ‘ Colliery Guardian,’ Dec. 14, 1928. 

}~ Mr Robert Smillie. 

§ Statement signed by R. Baird, Junior Secretary to the Owners. 
02 
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every twelve months.’ Actually the number killed per 
annum for all the British coalfields was not one in eight 
but one in one thousand. 

A miners’ M.P.,* speaking at Llandrindod Wells, is 
reported + as having said: ‘ Married men in South Wales 
under the new proposals will only be getting 34s. 4d. per 
week.’ The statement was contradicted in a few days by 
a writer { in the same paper with: ‘In South Wales for a 
full week’s work under the new terms, average wages are 
shown as accurately as possible in the following figures : 
hewers, 90s. 6d.; timbermen, 67s. 1ld.; labourers, 
52s. 9d. ; pithead and screen men, 54s. 6d. These classes 
represent over 70 per cent. of the whole adult male workers. 
For other classes of labour I have only average figures for 
the whole country ; the very lowest of all is 40s. 4d. But 
it must be remembered that South Wales is considerably 
above the average in all grades.’ 

Another miners’ M.P.,§ referring to the 1921 strike 
from April to July, wrote: || ‘In March. 1921, the 
labourer’s wage in South Wales was about 85s. for six 
days’ work. In November of that year it was 38s. 4d.’ 
Actually the average earnings per man-shift in the last 
quarter of 1921 were 12s. 8d. (national) and 10s. 114d. 


(exclusive of allowances) in South Wales. This gives 
65s. 9d. for a six-day week and not 38s. 4d. 

There are any number of such cases but, with the 
exception of the committee already mentioned, I have 
never known the perpetrator admit his error, much less 
express his regret. 


Moderation in statement adds strength to one’s case, 
but there is certainly no moderation when miners’ leaders 
set out to attack the colliery owners. One may even say 
there is little regard for veracity. It is not necessary 
to go far back to prove this, and there is no need to draw 
upon the proceedings of the Sankey Commission of 1919, 
or the Samuel Commission of 1925, whereat miners’ 
leaders had the time of their lives in the baiting of dukes, 





* Mr G. H. Hall. 

{7 ‘South Wales News,’ Sept. 21, 1926. 
{ F. Page Gourlay, London. 

§ Arthur Jenkins. 

|| ‘ Western Mail,’ Dec, 12, 1944. 
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earls, and coal-owners generally ; a pastime which, in the 
Sankey Commission, was indulged to excess and called 
forth a stern rebuke from the chairman. The last six 
months of 1944 will serve my purpose. Let us consider 
the House of Commons. 

It is taken for granted that members of Parliament are 
erudite, and that most of them are well-informed in some 
branch or other of industry, or in social and political 
affairs. None would be so rash as to speak in Parlia- 
mentary debate without knowledge of the matter under 
discussion, or at least some aspect of it. If he does, he 
will soon be sized up and made to look foolish. 

‘ Hansard ’ provides a record of the proceedings. The 
diversity of views and the opinions expressed are enter- 
taining and often make excellent reading. Statements of 
fact are accepted as authentic, reliable, sound. When, 
therefore, I scanned ‘ Hansard’s’ report of the coal debate 
of July 13, I was sorry to find that many things were said 
which are not in accordance with fact, and were not 
challenged. The mishandling of facts and figures—to 
score in debate, to evoke sympathy or kindle animosity— 
undermines public confidence in Parliamentary discus- 
sion. It behoves members to desist from wild statements 
and to remember that these can usually be checked by the 
electorate, who are not nincompoops. 

Following the opening of the debate by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power, a member, whose knowledge of the 
subject should be unsurpassed, made the following pro- 
nouncements in the course of his address: ‘ In 1942 we 
produced 199 million tons of coal; in 1943, 198 millions.’ 
The ‘ Statistical Digest’ * gives saleable coal produced 
as 203,633,400 and 194,493,000 tons respectively. Refer- 
ring to the year 1913: ‘ Never was as much coal produced 
in this country before, never were as many men employed 
before or since.’ He was correct as to coal, but very far 
wrong about men. The following year had a greater 
number; and in each of the six years 1919-24 more 
men were employed than in 1913. ‘In 1915 the produc- 
tion was 5:21 tons per person employed per week—a 
better production than in 1913—and 300,000 men had 
gone into the war.’ By implication this number had 





* Issued in July by Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
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gone from the industry. Actually, there were just 174,000 


fewer men in the industry in 1915 than in 1913. ‘... we 
have kept the industry of this country going with half-a- 
million less men employed in the mines than we had in 
1914-18.’ His meaning is not clear, but assuming he 
meant annually, the statement is easily checked by setting 
the four complete war years 1915-18 against the four 
complete war years 1940-43, and comparing. The 
greatest reduction occurs between the years 1917 and 
1942; in the latter year 312,000 fewer men were 
employed. The least reduction, 204,000 was in 1940 
compared with 1915. In the worst case we have, 
not half-a-million, but 62 per cent. of that amount. 
Averaging the four years we have in any one year of this 
war a shortage of 55 per cent. of half-a-million. 

Referring to 1941: ‘The production (296 tons) per 
person per man * was higher than has ever been recorded 
in this country before or since.’ In 1886 the output per 
person employed was 312 tons. In 1899 it was 308 tons ; 
and even in South Wales in that year it reached 298 tons. 

Then: ‘ Outcrop coal is paying... .’ It is refresh- 
ing to hear that, and most of us hope it is true; but the 
difference between cost of production and sales proceeds 
for the year ended March 1943 shows a loss of more than 
7s. per ton. 

The member later treated the House to a story about 
Kent miners’ heroism in continuing at work in 1940 when 
air raids were at their height: ‘. .. the men were going 
down pits 3,000 feet + deep, through a hole that might 
have been plugged and kept plugged for the duration of 
the war.’ Does the speaker suggest that these men were 
more courageous than those who remained on the sur- 
face ? If so, those who go down into deep shelters are 
more courageous than those others who remain above 
exposed to enemy attacks. The chances of ‘ plugging the 
hole,’ even with so-called precision bombing, are remote. 
Assuming there is a risk in this respect, it applies also to 
the deep shelters. This is not said in disparagement of 
the miners, whose pluck is proverbial. 

As I read through the pages of debate I was amazed 





* As given in ‘ Hansard ’ (? per annum). 
{7 There is only one colliery in Kent where coal is mined at this depth, 
i.e. Snowdown. 
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at the adulation served out by some speakers bent on 
unctuous praise of the Minister. Worse than these are 
statements calculated to misrepresent and mislead. I 
quote two more from a large number. Referring to 
the Welsh mining industry, a member said: ‘As a 
consequence of what has happened there are 105,000 
employed there now. > Actually the number is 
121,000, and he is in error by 15 per cent. Another 
member: ‘It is horrible to think that we are losing as 
many men in the mines as in battle—one out of every 
four.’ It is clear that this is based on the latest available 
figures of persons injured and disabled for more than three 
days. But the greater number of these injuries are 
trifling. The number of persons seriously injured in 1943 
was 2,596, being 1 in 273 and not 1 in 4. Further, the 
classification of ‘ seriously injured’ under the Coal. Mines 
Act includes not only fractures of the head ora limb, or 
dislocation of a limb, but also any personal injury, however 
slight, caused by any explosion, by electricity, by explo- 
sive, or by over-winding. There is reasonable inference 
that some even of these injuries may be slight. 

The comments of other public men—Socialist Labour— 
suggest that there is nothing good about coal mines and 
their owners. Here areafew: (a) Extract from a lengthy 
letter * to ‘ The Times’ (Nov. 8, 1944): ‘ How can you 
run an industry efficiently, and get the best out of it, if 
every miner loathes his industry because of its owners ; 
if every miner’s wife swears her boy will not go down the 
pit ; if in every miner’s home the pit is looked upon as an 
accursed thing?’ The inference from this outburst is 
that a change from private to State ownership will make 
the working conditions more pleasant and less arduous, 
and the miner will then love his work and not loathe it. 
There are quite a number of mothers who allow their sons 
to enter the pits. There were 49,700 boys under eighteen 
on the colliery wage lists in 1943. As to the last assertion, 
it is such a travesty of the truth that one need only say 
that people do not consider their means of livelihood ‘ an 
accursed thing.’ 

(b) Mr James Griffiths, M.P. for Llanelly, addressing a 





* By Will Lawther, President of the Miners’ Federation, urging 
nationalisation of the mines. 
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conference * of the Regional Council of Labour, -said : 
‘The question whether the mines should be nationalised 
or not is beyond argument. Private enterprise has failed ; 
in between the wars the industry was ruined by those 
who own it.’ Ifthe charge is true it proves incompetency 
—hbordering on the criminal—of the owners. Let us see. 
It is undeniable that under private enterprise the national 
coal output was increased by 68 million tons in twelve 
years, i.e. from 219 millions in 1901 to 287} millions 
(nearly) in 1913; an average weekly increase of 109,000 
tons over the whole period. This hardly indicates failure ; 
and since the coal-owners are in the business for a living, 
it is absurd to charge them with ruining the industry. 

(c) Mr Ness Edwards, M.P., during debate on Oct. 18, 
1944, said in the House: ‘I do not want these political 
rows in the mining industry. They don’t do the miners 
any good ; I don’t care what harm they do to the coal- 
owners.’ 

(d) Mr. J. Tinker, M.P. (¢bid.) : ‘ If coal supply becomes 
shorter we shall be begging the men to go into the mines, 
and I have heard it said that if it gets to 1/. an ounce some 
of them will not go down the pit to get it, and I believe 
that.’ To put it mildly such statements are silly, but 
they serve to defame the industry and plunge it still 
deeper into degradation. For what purpose, it may be 
asked, do usually well-balanced men give way to such 
tantrums ? What do they hope to gain by their uf- 
founded aspersions ? They profess a desire to increase 
coal production and the well-being of the workers, and yet 
adopt tactics calculable to destroy any hopes in that 
direction. 

(e) Sir W. Jenkins, M.P., in debate on ‘ Welsh Affairs,’ 
Oct. 17, 1944, said: ‘The coal-owners in South Wales 
never gave us any assistance at all in training boys to go 
into the mining industry ; they simply refused to assist 
the local authorities who were providing the money and 
running these courses, and never gave any assistance at 
all.” Now this gentleman must surely have been well 
aware that for sixteen years the South Wales coal-owners 
possessed two schools of mines; and that in 1928 the 
owners made a free gift to the Glamorgan County Council 





* Cardiff, Oct. 23, 1944. 
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of one of these (Treforest) in its entirety. Sir W. Jenkins 
was chairman of the Glamorgan Education Committee, 
and, in acknowledging the gift,* said: ‘.. ..it would 
. cost the Glamorgan authority 50,0001. to put up and equip 
a similar institution.’ He also knew that many coal- 
owners awarded Summer School Scholarships annually 
to their employees, and usually on a generous scale ; also 
time off and often their wages paid to students for 
attending classes. 

Mr S. Cocks, M.P., during a coal debate ¢ in the House 
said: ‘A miner’s wife in my constituency, when asked 
the other day whether her son was going down the pit, 
replied, ‘‘I would rather see him dead.” That is the 
general feeling in my constituency and, I believe, in others 
as well.’ Continuing: ‘ The collier is a brave man. If he 
saw a kitten drowning in a canal he would jump in 
instantly and rescue it. If he saw a mine-owner drowning 
I doubt if he would be in such a hurry.’ 

Enough has been said to reveal the ‘iieeiiiaiia feud pre- 
vailing in the coal industry ; and I have written thus far 
in order to show how handicapped is any one in the effort 
to restore the good feeling and confidence which at one 
time prevailed with master and man. 

The attitude of outsiders towards pit recruitment of 
boys deserves notice. Education authorities have not 
always been free from the charge of ostracising the 
industry, and members of public bodies have contributed 
their quota to the same end. For many years, certainly 
ever since the First World War, pictorial posters have been 
prominently displayed in schools. They depict the allure- 
ments of the Navy, Army, and Air services, and are capped 
with such slogans as ‘ Join the and see the world ’ ; 
just the kind of thing to awaken the spirit of adventure 
innate in most boys. But when the local mine manage- 
ment have vacancies for pit-boys and attempt to bring 
the same to the notice of those about to leave school, 
the authority steps in and bans the project. And there 
are public men in South Wales, with its 324 mines,t who 
are definitely opposed to sending boys down the pit. One 
of these men, some time back, defending himself against 





* July 9, 1928. ¢ Oct. 12, 1948. 
t .Ministry’s figures for 1942. 
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some charge, declared that he did not wish to send his 
boy underground, adding to his auditors: ‘ How many of 
you would like your boys to go into the pit ?’ 


The other great hindrance to be overcome by our 
2,000/. director of recruitment and training for the mines 
is secondary education. The increasing spread of free 
secondary education has accelerated the drift-away from 
manual work. It is unnecessary to labour the point that 
so long as something is to be had for nothing there will 
always be plenty of applicants. The secondary schools 
are crowded, although 50 per cent. (some authorities give 
the figure as 80 per cent.) of the pupils are unfitted for 
higher education. They are not scholarly inclined, but 
to be in the fashion they must be given secondary educa- 
tion. How useful these lads—by no means dullards— 
would be in a more congenial atmosphere as manual 
workers, and how happy! Instead, expressed meta- 
phorically, they are dosed with unpalatable food forced 
down unwilling throats. 

During adolescence, i.e. the secondary- -school period, 
the lads notice the many folk with clean-collar jobs, who 
finish their day almost as spick-and-span as when they 
started. In their own immediate sphere posts com- 
manding a good salary, few working hours, and generous 
holidays do not escape notice. This kind of work is vastly 
more pleasant than getting up early, donning dirty clothes 
and heavy boots, and descending the pit for the daily 
task, performed often under unpleasant conditions ; and 
the boy, who senses no special glory in becoming a horny- 
handed son of toil and sees little dignity in calloused paws, 
banishes manual labour from his thoughts and sets his 
course for a clean-collar occupation. Result: a further 
depletion in manual workers and an overcrowding of the 
professions. Finally, from April 1, 1945, under the new 
Education Act, secondary education is free for all. From 
80,000 to 100,000 additional teachers are required. 
Trainees can qualify by a shortened course at special train- 
ing colleges; and, on entering the service, will enjoy a 
generous new scale of pay. 

So far some of the difficulties confronting the rehabilita- 


tion of coal-mining have been shown; but what about 
nationalisation ? Well, the position to-day (January 
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1945) is that more men are employed but output is 
dwindling. The Minister has contacted both sides and 
asked for their views. Charges of ca’canny are being 
made and the colliery owners have asked that payment of 
the Porter minimum wage be dependent on obedience to 
official instructions and diligence in working. Put in 
another way, there must be discipline in the mine and a 
fair day’s work given in return for a fair day’s wage. 
These proposals have been rejected by the miners’ spokes- 
men and there is now further parleying. The Minister 
has declared that the industry must pay its way; this 
seems an echo of the Samuel Commission (1925) Report * 
which. was insistent that the industry must be self-sup- 
porting. The miners’ leaders have declared over and over 
again that nationalisation of the mines will produce the 
coal; and now they say definitely that without it there 
will be no increased output. “Mr D. R. Grenfell, M.P., 
said t+: ‘ Unless they (the Government) nationalise the 
mines they will not get the increased production which is 
necessary.” Mr Will Lawther and Mr Jim Griffiths, M.P., 
have expressed themselves in like terms. These declara- 
tions have probably the same value that attaches to the 
perennial pledges, made by the leaders, to unremitting 
effort in coal production. These pledges are a feature of 
annual conferences, May-day gatherings, controllers’ meet- 
ings, and any and every occasion when a further concession 
is extracted from the Government. Although perhaps 
sincerely meant, they nevertheless come to nothing. 

More and more machinery is being sent into the mines. 
American engineers have inspected certain of our coal- 
fields and pits, and reported thereon in August last ; but 
the Government, at whose instance the inspections were 
made, declines { to publish the report. Neither will it 
make copies available for the leaders of both sides and 
interested M.Ps.; an attitude which has caused much 
speculation and some resentment. A committee of home 
experts to advise the Minister is also in session. Every- 
thing seems to have been done except administer the 
healing nostrum, nationalisation. 





* Page 223. 

~ Labour Conference, Dec. 14, 1944. 

}{ Reply of Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
Dec. 19, 1944. 
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We are told by its advocates that the men will work 
better for the community than for a private employer. 
I believe this claim to be simply humbug. I disbelieve 
the tale that the miners as a body are clamouring for the 
change, and the idea that his personal safety would be 
better safeguarded by the State than by the private owner 
is not borne out by the records of past Governments, of 
whatever colour. From what I have seen of State-owned 
and privately-owned mines in Germany, the latter were 
_ distinctly ahead in orderliness, discipline, ventilation, 
repairs, and general underground conditions. 

The National Union of Mine Workers are bent on an 
early decision. Giving a much-needed rest to the pictorial 
paradise awaiting the miner, the dominant theme in 
recent speeches by the leaders is that increased production 
is only possible by additional machinery in existing mines, 
and by the sinking and equipping of scores of new pits ; 
and that the necessary capital * for these ventures can 
never be raised by the present coal-owners. This being . 
so, they contend that the mines must be nationalised. 
But the coal-owners have never failed to attract capital 
to any extent if there is prospect for a fair return on the 
investment. The Government are pledged to a four-year 
minimum wage pact for the mine workers ; similarly the 
coal-owners should be guaranteed a reasonable profit over 
a period of years. The raising of capital would then be 
easy. This, however, is the last thing desired by the 
National Union, who use this pretext of finance to drive 
the owners out of business. They seek to dispossess the 
very people who enabled + the Federation to attain to its 
present 100 per cent. membership; and who, by their 
material assistance, have provided a whip for their own 
backs. 

I am emphatically of opinion that nationalisation of 
the coal mines would prove unsatisfactory, vexatious, and 
costly to the community as a whole; yet, there being no 
satisfactory alternative { in sight, I propound the ques- 
tion which forms the caption to this article. Why not 





* Sums varying from 50I. to 300/. millions are freely mentioned. 

{ Owners agreed in the two great wars, as a war measure, to require all 
employees to be members of the Federation. 

} Excepting a possible financial backing of the owners by the 
Government. 
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make the experiment and so find out what value attaches 
to the avowals that the necessary output of coal will be 
forthcoming ? There should be provisional nationalisa- 
tion, to take effect at an early date and made subject to 
review after two years’ working. The test should be on a 
limited scale, e.g. the nationalisation of one large combine, 
or even one coalfield. Such limited scope is important, 
and may save national chaos or even disaster ; at the same 
time the results of State and private working side by side 
could be compared. If, during the probation, State 
working vindicates the claims * made for it by the 
miners’ leaders, a deal could be completed for the whole of 
Britain’s coalfields; with considerable relief to many 
owners who, weary of unceasing bickering and strife, 
would welcome being bought out by the State at a 
reasonable valuation, and thereby escape being called 
further nasty names by the Federation spokesmen. On 
the other hand, should State working prove disappointing, 
private ownership would again take up the reins and, as 
in 1921, proceed to rehabilitate the industry. In any case, ° 
the two years’ probation would enable producer and con- 
sumer to sample the conditions under nationalisation and 
find by experience whether or not it is a desirable change. 


DANIEL DAVIES. 


Art. 7.—REPORT OF BISHOP’S COMMISSION ON CITY 
CHURCHES. 


In September 1941, three months after enemy bombs and 
incendiaries had devastated the City, the Bishop of 
London appointed his Commission : 


‘to inquire into and consider questions of policy concerning 
the churches in the City of London in relation to general 
problems of reconstruction after the present war having regard 
to their spiritual function, to their historical and architectural 
claims, to their place in the life of the City and to other relevant 





* I.e. increased production, greater safety, and reduced prices for the 
consumer, 
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factors, and in connection with such consideration to 
examine : 

(a) the working of the City Church Fund under the 
scheme of 1891 and other matters concerning the 
parochial finances of the City churches ; 

(b) the sources and the distribution of the income of 
the City livings ; 

and further to make recommendations upon these and other 
relevant matters in connection therewith.’ 


The members of this Commission, of which Lord 
Merriman is chairman, include the Dean of St Paul’s, 
the Archdeacon of London, a Canori of Westminster, and 
outstanding representatives of the banking, archzological, 
and artistic interests. Its terms of reference are wide; 
after three years’ investigation of a problem which is far 
from simple, an interim report is published (November 
1944). In view of continuing war-time strain this is no 
unreasonable delay. There will be modifications, to 
conform with reconstruction plans of the City Corporation. 
Other contingencies may not be forgotten. A further 
report is therefore to be issued, when the time is ripe. 

In the meantime, we rejoice that this careful reflection 
of informed opinion shows marked advance upon Commis- 
sions which have preceded it. There is in the minds of 
these leading laymen and Church dignitaries welcome 
recognition of the value of history and of beauty: there 
is a welcome appreciation of the potential value, spiritual 
and social, of sacred buildings for the real uplift of half a 
million daily workers. This open-eyed Commission of 
keen-sighted men has realised also some of the disabilities 
under which City clergy have been asked to work; and 
has embraced the opportunity of recommending relief. 
It has devoted much space to the matter of tithes—a 
subject little likely to interest the larger world, though 
historically complex and materially important. The 
really outstanding question is, however, of preserving or 
restoring historic and world-famed edifices. One chief 
glory of the Empire’s capital is clearly recognised ; the 
future policy recommended is one of conservative restora- 
tion ; exceptions are made in the case of some seven or 
eight completely destroyed churches, not specially note- 
worthy. All except these are recommended for restora- 
tion. The heritage of Sir Christopher Wren is thus at 
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all costs to be honoured. It is with regard to these 
‘ excepted ’ churches that chief discontent with the report 
may be expected. 

Some history of previous ‘agitations’ may be 
recalled : 

The alleged ‘ Scandal of the City Churches’ has been 
brought intermittently before the public for close upon a 
century. It may be said to have originated with Charles 
Dickens whose daily walk, while he washed bottles at 
Southwark, took him past the ‘ grim and grisly ’ gateway 
of Pepys’ church, St Olave’s, Hart Street ; and who made 
play with the vasty-gowned vergers and toothless curates 
who served absentee over-paid rectors. It continued 
when Mr Gladstone laid his axe at the root of swollen 
charity funds and ‘ unearned increment’ in the City ; 
and it took fresh vigour when Frederick Temple, Bishop of 
London, coveted sites which he could convert into cash— 
unless legal parishioners objected. Such disregard for 
the souls of one parish of 40,000 daily workers did he 
show that, for a whole year, he refused to sanction the 
appointment of its rector. Local patriotism defeated him, 
and the parish has flourished in new life. 

Bishop Creighton, his successor, appointed a Com- 
mission for examination of City churches; its recom- 
mendations were so drastic that an otherwise fearless 
Ordinary dared not publish them. These things, how- 
ever, were done rather in a corner; for City murk still 
hid very much of its concerns from profane outsiders. 

It was otherwise when Bishop Winnington-Ingram 
misjudged public opinion by backing his notorious Com- 
mission which advised annihilation of nineteen City 
churches—wherein small regard was had for architectural 
fame or possible future use. Against this vandalism the 
City revolted ; claimed its right to appear in the person of 
its Lord Mayor at the Bar of the House of Commons; and 
successfully torpedoed proposals which a minority of the 
House of Lords had scathingly criticised. 

A fevered campaign, which had startled the English- 
speaking world, bore signal fruit. Those who had fought 
hardest against sale and destruction had to justify their 
action. They must cooperate in promoting vital activity 
and valid usefulness of what was sacred. Without con- 
troversy that spiritual worth has been manifest during the 
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last twenty-five years. It may be questioned whether 
-any comparable number of churches, in any part of the 
realm, could show larger attendances at week-day and 
specialised gatherings than some of the condemned 
nineteen. 

Larger considerations, however, than technical or 
professional success, have to be weighed in assessing the 
value to the world of such edifices, on such sites. Note 
may first be taken of a change of tone and an advance in 
public opinion since 1915. No longer is a church deemed 
superfluous because on the ‘ day of rest ’ it fails to attract 
crowds of sermon-worshippers. There are six working 
days in the week ; and that higher side of humanity, its 
soul, needs sustenance every day of the seven. Relief 
from exaggerated sabbatarianism has its dangers; but 
very certainly it lessens the one-time divorce between 
profession and practice.. It may be written down a posi- 
tive gain that a proportion of City churches open every 
day except Sunday: insisting, with such power as they 
may, that edification day by day is offered to serious men. 
For the parson, as human representative of the Eternal, 
can usefully be in evidence when workers are earning their 
daily bread. The Word of God is not bound by the 
passing fashions of theological thought, or the common 
restrictions of time and place. Hunger for human fellow- 
ship on the highest plane (the essence of Church member- 
ship) is no eclectic whim. 

A further conviction emerges—that twentieth-century 
simony defeats itself. You cannot buy souls for money. 
A thing is worth what it costs—exactly that, neither more 
nor less. And cheaply-acquired places of worship, pre- 
sented to those who have neither the zeal nor self-sacrifice 
to provide meeting-houses for themselves, give poor 
returns. It was admittedly the desire to handle easy 
money which was a main inducement with former Bishops 
of London to secularise certain consecrated areas of 
London’s core. As Church finance was formerly under- 
stood, no other method presented itself, for planting new 
churches in young suburbs. And it must be allowed that 
prominent laymen, whose commercial eminence masked 
finer feelings, encouraged Church Assemblies to pull down 
and ravish. ‘To what purpose is this waste’ was the 
materialistic cry—as on an occasion mentioned in the 
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Gospel. Rich men, it was said, would withhold their 
support from the bishop so long as millions of capital was 
sunk in the ‘ dead sea’ of unused City sites. Why was 
not this acreage sold and given to diocesan funds? Why 
were church-leaders so poorly provided with business 
brains ? Houses of Prayer were not needed for busy 
workers. Marts were the only mode. 

A proportion of Londoners would even now vote for 
the spending of money, raised by the sale of City church 
sites, on utility flats and public parks, rather than on 
the purpose for which they were given. That propor- 
tion has, we think, grown less, partly because the loss of 
City Companies’ Halls and of other famous structures, 
younger and often less prominent or frequented than the 
churches, has widened sympathy. In common calamity 
sufferers are bedfellows. Samuel Pepys is as closely 
connected with St Olave’s, Hart Street, for an instance, as 
he is with Clothworkers’ Hall in Mincing Lane, and both the 
famous man’s haunts arein ruins. From the point of view 
of restoring the capital of the Empire to its former glory, 
churches, halls, and streets—all candidates for rebuilding— 
start level. The interest of English-speaking folk of the 
Dominions and Colonies is greatest in the churches. And 
whether in town planning or country-side development, 
this generation is determined on preservation of beauty. 
It will rightly veto schemes of larger London which neglect 
amenities. The lesson which John Ruskin taught has at 
length been partially learnt. In the same spirit it now 
recognises that ‘ wealth’ is more than gold in the bank. 
That also is ‘ wealth ’ which gives pure delight to the eye 
or the ear or any of our senses. The fell work of wide- 
spread destruction has not been valueless if it has brought 
home to a materialised age the virtue of the spiritual, and 
that which expresses it. Least of all can the capital of 
the Empire afford to abate pride in its most glorious 
memorials. They enshrine not only a noble history but 
they body forth the taste and feeling of men, whose 
instinct for the highest was widely spread in Tudor and 
Georgian days. Even specially, it may be said, is this the 
case with churches where, on sites not infrequently conse- 
crated one thousand years ago, visible homage has been 
unceasingly paid to the invisible, the source of all strength. 

A striking contrast from the Continent enforces this 

Vol, 283.—No. 564. P 
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teaching. Lecturing at Cambridge in 1900 Lord Acton 
remarked of Prussians : 


‘ Religion had less power over them than over any other 
part of Germany. To this day the skyline of Berlin is more 
unbroken by church towers than that of almost any other 
city. That is the tremendous power supported by millions of 
bayonets—which is the greatest danger that remains to be 
encountered by the Anglo-Saxon race.’ 


Very certainly a. five-years’ crusade on which that race 
solemnly entered was possible only by reason of its faith 
-in righteousness ; of which faith its churches are at least a 
symbol. The growing surge of immorality and licence 
in our midst may not encourage disrespect for anything 
which leads towards clean living and honest things. 
Senates admit in debate that constitutions, agreements, or 
military occupation are powerless to heal the running 
sores of disrupted Europe. The only healing power is 
the Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding ; new admission 
of the truth that 


It takes a soul to move a body : 
It needs a high-souled man 
To move the masses even to a cleaner stye 


is welcome. 

Now the more perfect of Wren’s buildings are preach- 
ing their sermon of proportion, grace, and strength— 
Truth in its most concrete and visible—year in, year out, 
to thousands upon thousands. Hard-driven men may 
never enter doors which they lightly pass five hundred 
times in the twelve-month. But they are conscious of 
impressions received, other than that of a counting-house. 
This strong feeling, neither analysed nor avowed, is forced 
to the surface, when calamity has defiled a loved familiar 
setting. The charred void brings sense of desolation. 
Rash would he be who essayed to weigh up and assess the 
daily influence upon character of outlook upon master- 
pieces. To him who objected ‘God made the country, 
Man made the town’ it was rightly answered: ‘ The 
history of mankind begins in a garden but it ends in a 
City without foundations.’ For man at his best expresses 
himself in beauty—men at their worst delight in its 
destruction. London on the Thames and Berlin on the 
Spree reflect opposite outlooks on life. 
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How deep-seated and enduring is that feeling for 

London churches and what concerns them, may be seen 
from the inquiry into tithes to which the Report has 
given some five-sixths of its space. Finance was a 
very principal matter into which the bishop bade his 
nominees inquire. Ignorance of its complex working and 
extended ramification has contributed not a little to mis- 
understanding and denunciation. The ‘ ways’ and ‘ lanes’ 
of the City are an untrodden maze to most denizens even 
of Westminster. It has been demanded by lovers of the 
old by-paths, that no modern-minded ‘ restorers ’ should 
be allowed to ‘improve’ them away. In something the 
same spirit, when all other tithes in England were regu- 
larised and subjected by Parliament to redemption in 1936, 
the City of London—with its forty-five parishes—was 
specially exempted. This was no mere concession to the 
privileged City. It was recognition rather of divided 
ownership and anachronisms of incidence, which need 
‘peculiar study and tender treatment before the puzzle 
can be smoothed out. City merchants have put up with 
them and loyally paid their dues even when all structures 
—as in Mincing Lane—have disappeared. The freehold 
continues and is liable. There is a touch of the same 
pride in maintaining long-founded customs of using the 
much decried small lanes which run down to Thames. It 
is actually profitable still to use horse transport here. 
Internal combustion is defeated by confined declivity. 
On similar grounds, old-fashioned rules for dealing with 
Church property in the City have never been modernised. 
They work out on the whole with less friction than might 
be expected. 

When, however, as is recommended, there are (fol- 
lowing long-time precedent) amalgamations of parishes (in 
which the church of one has not been rebuilt), intolerable 
differences of ‘ rates in lieu of tithes’ may occur. With 
all willingness to support their parson, tithe-payers decline 
to see one-half of the parish paying 40 per cent. less than 
the other. An instance could be quoted in which, of two 
contiguous parishes one—and it by far the more wealthy— 
raises all that it can legally pay to its rector’s stipend by 
a penny rate. The other, with half the population and 
smaller rent roll, enforces the payment of sixpence and 
gives a sixfold greater income to its vicar. Such an 

P2 
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anomaly dates from the Fire of 1666. And good, if 
arbitrary, use is commonly made of the anomaly ; as when 
Suffragan Bishops of the Diocese have their up-keep found 
by parishes which they are not expected to serve. 

Or again—the tithe of a prominent church supplies its 
parson with adequate stipend and is willing to continue 
to do so. It is not willing, from depreciated sites, to go 
on finding the stipends of clergy outside the City bounds as 
by agreement with the City Parochial Trustees it is asked 
to do. ; 

The Commission—with a strong sense of equity— 
insists that this whole business must be entirely reformed. 
Rights of incumbents must be honoured, but irrational 
inequalities should no longer bewilder and annoy tithe- 
payers. Redemption should be made universally com- 
pulsory, as in the rest of England. The Corporation of 
London is mentioned as the proper body to undertake the 
task. In their default, application will need to be made 
to Parliament. 

There has possibly been more ink spilt and bad blood 
roused in the matter of tithes than in any other Church 
question down the centuries. They represent property ; 
always have there been those who maintained that the 
Church had nothing to do with this world, and ought to 
have nothing to do with property. For three centuries 
at least there have been others who declined to pay aught 
towards support of a particular form of religion, with 
which they did not agree. Whatever sympathy we have 
with these latter, we can only feel pity for the first class 
who entirely mistake the meaning of this world in which 
life, with all its variety and common destiny, must be lived. 
There are those who hold that the first mistake of the 
‘early Church was promotion of communism in goods—a 
mistake which had to be redeemed by collection of alms. 
The Bishop is properly concerned with the upkeep of his 
clergy. It was therefore timely that this Commission 
should draw attention to things so secular as tithes. 
Opportunity in this case will not make the thief—as has 
been formerly experienced in Church history: stabilisa- 
tion of singular rights should rather ensue, and some 
unnecessary mystification be abolished. 

On another aspect of City church finance, to which the 
Commission was asked to give attention, no further light 
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has yet been thrown. “Yet it is a matter upon which 
churchmen as a whole are almost entirely ignorant. The 
amount set apart from endowments in the City and 
handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for use in 
Greater London and adjacent dioceses has decreased in war 
years to some 40,000/ a year. One single parish has within 
the last sixty years paid over from its endowments as much 
as 60,0001. to Central Funds. But of this there is no public 
recognition.: nor is it possible to discover from published 
accounts of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on what 
objects this money is spent. There is no question of its 
being wisely laid out. It has, however, with some reason, 
been advanced that laymen who provide such sums would 
have their interest in Church development-much deepened 
if they could be told at least how their rents were finally 
disposed of. Another proposal put forward by zealous 
clergy, in days when the wealth of City churches was 
stigmatised as ‘ scandalous,’ was that they should be 
allowed to adopt a daughter district in the new suburbs, 
working two churches with a linked staff. This was ruled 
out as impracticable by the authorities; and a great 
opening for. enlisting the sympathies of, say, Lombard 
Street in (perhaps) Middle Tooting was lost. The proposal 
was on the analogy of university and school missions : and 
would have given week-end employment to clergy, whose 
districts were depopulated on the Sabbath. It may 
perhaps be said that difficulties of patronage put such a 
proposal out of court. And Church patronage is also a 
matter of property, as well as a responsibility. It must 
therefore be treated very tenderly. 

It came not within the purview of the Commission to 
make any reflections upon patronage. Rectors and vicars 
of the City are appointed by such diverse bodies as the 
Archbishop, the Bishop, the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury, of London, and of Westminster, by colleges of 
the Universities, City companies, private individuals, and 
the Corporation of London. Men of some eminence in the 
past have occupied those posts, and have not infrequently 
moved higher. It is very disputable whether any 
modern logical system of patronage would have achieved 
better results. But equally certain is it, that in these 
conditions no uniform plan of campaign against evil can 
be permanent. Possibly the Church—and. the com- 
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munity-—gains more by the segregating of some clergy in 
business centres from the driving routine of parochial 
details. ‘There is not less need now than formerly for a 
proportion of detached and independent scholars, whose 
best energies are not of necessity swamped by floods of 
organisation details. This is the time-table millstone 
which apparently maims or kills so many bishops in this 
over-busy age. 

Nor does the report give any commendation to the 
practice, which happily was growing into prominence, of 
attaching a City church to one of the Dominions. The 
value of this new departure has been very great for linking 
daughter states with their mother base and loved ‘ Home.’ 
Thus New Zealand, Canada, Australia, Newfoundland, 
and India have each had their Thanksgiving Gathering 
in one of the greater churches. War conditions have 
necessarily interfered with a practice which will be revived 
with fervour and intensity of welcome when world-travel 
is again possible. With signal effect on such lines, can 
the City impress upon the Commonwealth and Empire 
its own well-cherished motto—Dominus regit me—the 
very backbone and pith of its credit and wealth. With 
even greater effect can this line of Empire-wide interest 
and fellowship be exploited, when the most far-reaching 
recommendation of the Commission is carried out. 

The parish church once was—apart from the alehouse— 
the only natural regular meeting-place of all within the 
parish. It was from the pulpit that Parliament ordered 
news of Cromwell’s victories to be announced. It was at 
the church door that events political and social could be 
discussed—what was the amount of indemnity the 
royalist squire must pay, or what the latest bulletin 
from Marlborough, Nelson, or Bonapart. The vast 
unlettered majority gained half their information from 
him who represented in his own person both Church and 
State. Fora rector (standing on an independent footing, 
owning the undivided tithe) was then truly the ‘ parson.’ 

When reading became universal and the Press came 
into its own, citizens were glad to have other sources of 
political leading than that of (possibly) prejudiced clerics. 
The churches themselves had become by Wren’s time, 
more of preaching-houses on the Geneva model than 
traditionally English places of worship. The ‘ common 
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people ’ could no longer feel that their church was their 
normal meeting-place where things secular could be dis- 
cussed. The days were gone when the nave of St Paul’s 
could be a rendezvous for lovers, or a resort of stock 
jobbers. 

It was only in the latter end of last century that an 
awakened Church began again to build halls, institutes, 
clubs, in which its members could have fellowship and 
entertainment as part of the true riches of life. But by 
this time the value of land in the City had risen so high 
that the usual clubs and institutes, which every well- 
worked parish must have, were unobtainable for City 
churches—a handicap on spiritual work particularly 
galling: ‘for it is in this direction rather than in sup- 
plying needs for Sunday worship that their power of good 
lies.’ It is proposed therefore that sale of the sites of 
some four or five churches—whose restoration is thought 
to be unjustified—should be partly devoted to the 
furnishing of at least three institutes—‘ comprising 
principal halls, with suites of rooms equipped for recrea- 
tion and refreshment, bodily and spiritual, and so situated 
as to be readily accessible to youthful workers from all 
parts of the City.’ It is a further recommendation that 
these new institutes shall be extra-parochial, i.e. outside 
the authority of the rector. Those who have most experi- 
ence are well aware of the lurking danger here—that 
religious intention is only too easily overlaid. 

With new churches it will be a delicate matter, asking 
the skill of our best architects, to devise such plans as do 
not offend ecclesiastical tradition and yet are on the sane 
path of growth into such wider utility. Criticism of all 
healthily robust attempts will be very keen, from the 
ecclesiastical as well as from the artistic side. ‘ A hybrid 
monstrosity,’ purists will say, ‘neither church, chapel, 
parish hall, nor institute’: or, ‘ You have missed your 
chance of supplying a hall which would have been good 
to look upon, dance in, and meet at, because you must 
needs cling to outworn clerical limitations.’ 

There were critics enough of Wren in his day—and for 
all his masterly excellence he could not wholly win 
through. The history of architecture is the history of 
adaptation of materials to changing needs and tastes. 
It has not always been descent to less satisfactory modes 
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of expression. The immediate urge for ‘ utility products ’ 
in church architecture will quickly pass. London’s pride 
in good workmanship and design may not be degraded. 
With faithful regard to the principles of growth and 
adaptation, the proposed new structures can rise to the 
opportunity and be a joy to our descendants. 

In a modern-minded fresh departure the Church in the 
City will be following precedents such as removal of 
Christ’s Hospital and St Paul’s School from crowded areas 
to larger breathing space: or which—with full consent of 
public opinion—devoted moneys left long ago for relief of 
the poor, to education of their children. Workhouses 
rightly felt to be out of date were exchanged for schools. 
A strong case could be made out against most sorts of 
endowment and inherited property. There can be nothing 
but wisdom in reviewing the working effects of old-estab- 
lished trusts and bringing them up to date. 

‘Of the 45 churches . . . 17 are more or less seriously 
damaged. Of these approximately one-half, either because of 
their intimate connection with the corporate life of the City, 
or of the importance of the spiritual work with which they are 
associated, or of the architectural or historical features which 
survive . . . should in our opinion be restored as churches. 

To demolish any church which is an acknowledged work 
of art ... . would be an act of Vandalism which would shock 
the conscience of the country, if not of the world.’ 


In these two paragraphs is the pith of the report, so far 
as other than domestic interest goes. From the whole 
Empire, from hearts devoted to beauty, to history, to true 
religion, a sigh of relief will go up that another danger 
post has been passed. There are no names mentioned 
and no suggestion is made as to costs. Nor does it 
matter that for some years after the war housing of our 
people must have priority. The Church can afford to 
wait, knowing that barbarians have been routed, and that 
_wisdom prevails. He that believeth shall not make haste. 

Total expense of restoration, as recommended, must 
remain dubious for the present. Churches damaged by 
enemy action have by now.agreed the amounts receivable 
for loss of organs, woodwork, and other furniture. These 
amounts were calculated on the basis of pre-war insurance 
against fire. It seems reasonable to look forward to pay- 
ment for damage to fabric on a similar scale. Thus, one 
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church insured against fire for a total of 55,0007. has 
accepted the offer of 8,350/. for its loss of ‘ furniture.’ Is 
there justification for the hope that a further 46,0002. will 
be forthcoming from the same source for rebuilding of its 
walls ? 

But in truth monetary payments cannot come into 
any true calculation of possessions which are unique and 
beyond all counting precious. Measurement of values by 
money is arbitrary, though replacement costs may be 
settled. It is unthinkable that a country which has been 
willing to pay out 14,000,000/. a day for five years, in 
defence of the dearest thing we have, should refuse to 
honour and re-adorn those shrines which symbolise its 
strength and aim. It cannot be contemplated that, after 
dearly won victories, the centre and fount of English- 
speaking resistance to devilry, the heart of the Empire, 
should be treated scurvily, its spirit and spiritual temples 
be dishonoured. 

There has never been in the world before, not at Rome 
in its Augustan pride, not at Athens in its Periclean glory, 
such a symphony of spires and towers as could once be 
seen from ‘ The Bridge.’ Gone never to return are some 
of those irreplaceable treasures—St Mary Somerset, St 
Augustine Watling Street, St Antholin—to name a few 
of those despitefully treated by coarse-minded men in a 
covetous age. We can at least refuse to follow where 
sordid vandals trod. We can dare to say 


* Earth hath not anything to show more fair ’ 


than that City which, down all its centuries, has been 
world-famous for its sentinel spires and watch-dogs of 
towers. Which, broad-based upon its tidal stream, has 
proferred welcome to the persecuted, freedom to the 
captives, and a new vision of life’s beauty to the broken- 
hearted : which by reason of its very faithfulness to the 
highest has been rewarded, as never realm was rewarded 
before—with riches, power, place among the nations. 
Here is no mushroom nationality, bolstered by bayonets 
and bursting with military pride; but one where com- 
merce reigns, ministered to by Art and Equal Law; 
which in humble following of its fathers bows submissive 
to its fathers’ God ; seeing in that fealty its only right to 
reign, in humblest thanksgiving its only continuing might. 
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Let a visitor to London stand where Chaucer’s Pilgrims 
stood to start on their Canterbury way, scanning the 
prospect from Tabard’s Inn near Shakespeare’s Theatre. 
He cannot indeed now see what Erasmus saw when he 
-stayed with Dean Colet—Old St Paul’s with the loftiest 
spire in Christendom, or the bridge which carried Satis 
House, for the Lord Mayor, and a chapel for St Thomas 
of Canterbury. Blackfriars, where Catherine was tried by 
Wolsey, is gone, and Grey Friars, and many another of 
the one hundred and thirty-two spires and towers. 

But what a remainder! Let the eye rove from Tower 
to Monument, along an embankment which once was 
muddy foreshore, to Zion and the Temple. If only the 
blue-grey haze of September’s golden light soften sharpest 
angles, richer more varied dignity of outline need not be 
sought. Dignity of Norman Keep is backed by Crom- 
wellian steadfastness of All Hallows and flanked by Tower 
Bridge, Gateway of the Empire. And the spires in their 
clustered glory—never twice the same—are fingers of 
light, tapering tenderly from solid rock and Portland 
stone, in unison of thought. 

Bow Bells and St Bride’s Fleet Street ; Magnus the 


Martyr and Katharine Cree, St Dunstan’s in the East and 
in the West, two St Botolph’s, and how shall one name 
them all? It is the coup d’oeil which truly fills the eye 
and has given undying fame to the nation of shopkeepers. 
To some purpose indeed have they traded—half a million 
of them daily working within the sacred mile that is thus 
wardered, thus inspired : 


Miratur portas strepitum que et strata viarum 
Miratur molem Aeneas magalia quondam : 


and every proper man does no less. For Paul hangs his 
cross and mighty dome in august majesty to balance 
Rufus’ Tower. In northern Durham, cathedral and castle 
are knit close in the same enceinte, true picture of Church 
and State. In London, the stately symbols of Right and 
Might, in eastern and western corners, meet at Guildhall 
and Mansion House. 

Our debt to the past is immeasurable.. Our fathers 
gave proof by their faith, and in undying works, of their 
sense of high destiny and call to service. This generation 
must see to it that no calculating commercialism lessens 
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the significance of that generosity to our children. The 
coming days will, as all omens make clear, demand not less 
but ever more wisdom and high resolve, that this Empire 
and its capital may fulfil the work prepared for her by God. 


ARTHUR G. B. WEsT. 


Art. 8—THE RULE OF LAW IN PREVENTION OF 
WAR. 


I. Tor IMPOTENCE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


THE occurrence of two world wars in thirty years, both 
promoted by the same old savage Power with the same old 
savage aim with twenty years of pretended peace between 
them, would suggest the impotence of law as a preventive. 
In contrast with municipal (or national) law, which holds its 
authority end maintains order within the State, inter- 
national law has failed to maintain a corresponding order 
between States. It has not relieved a condition of 
anarchy, and has even been described as ‘ dead.’ But this 
last description is loose language. International law is 
not dead, for it exists in almost embarrassing profusion 
and even in war it has appropriate functions : for example, 
the Prize Court administers international law. But it 
has failed to express itself in the rule of law to which all 
nations would properly be subject. The primary prob- 
lem in men’s minds is the prevention of world war; and 
it is in part a problem in law. In the absence of men’s 
ability to live in peace, whether as individuals or in States, 
they require restraint ; but the prevention of war has not 
been admitted as an explicit function of international law 
until quite recent times. Indeed until our own century 
the Public Doctrine did not deny the lawfulness of war, 
even when the effect of war was to exclude the operation of 
law ; for its concern was with the conduct of war rather 
than with its cause. 


Former Lack of Law 
The greatness of Grotius, who stands first among the 


pioneers, loses nothing by the fact that he did not suppose 
that law would end war: rather does this stand to his 
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credit as a realist. His aim, which in such an age as the 
early seventeenth century showed an almost incredible 
optimism, was to fortify the principles of international 
morality with a structure which would give to them some 
semblance of the authority of enacted law. He certainly 
did not countenance the doctrine that Might is Right in 
the sense that the power of one nation gives title to invade 
and enslave another. But his attempt to distinguish 
between lawful and unlawful war failed to affect practice 
and even passed from theory. 

The most eminent jurists in the nineteenth century 
realised the lack of law. In his famous treatise, ‘ Inter- 
national Law,’ W. E. Hall confessed that law has 


‘no alternative but to accept war, independent of the justice 
of its origin, as a relation which the parties to it may set up if 
they choose, and to busy itself only in regulating the effects of 
that relation.’ 


Likewise the late Professor Westlake in his ‘ International 
Law ’ (Vol. II) had to disclaim for law the role of preven- 
tive, saying that while 


‘an attempt has sometimes been made to determine in the 
name of international law the conditions in which a recourse 
may be had to war . . . these are not rules of law. . . . The 
truth is that when war enters on the scene, all law that was 
primarily concerned with the dispute retires, and a new law 
steps in, directed only to secure fair and not too inhumane 
fighting.’ 


Such are fair indications of the doctrine until the present 
century; and an illustration may be remarked in the 
Geneva Convention of 1864, which was called to secure 
concurrence among the nations in ensuring more humane 
treatment of prisoners in war on land. - 

While nobody supposed that there would be no wars, 
the nineteenth century took comfort in the reflection that 
Waterloo had been the end of great wars; and, of course, 
the British Navy patrolled the seas, preserved the world’s 
peace, and gave great sense of security to the West. But 
Hall (supra), being more of a realist than many, foresaw in 
a gloomy picture the excesses and brutalities of the next 
great war which his law, as yet unfortified by provisions in 
prevention, would fail to avert. , 
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The Hague Conferences and the German Peril 

Although the nineteenth century left international law 
unreformed at the point indicated by Hall and Westlake, 
it showed considerable international enterprise. It was 
an age of arbitration in settlement of disputes ; but since 
this expedient was voluntary, it was not an example of the 
rule of law, although the results were incorporated in the 
volume of international law. The first and most famous 
of these cases of arbitration was that of the Alabama; and 
some half-dozen important ones followed in the next 
thirty years. The next step was a proposal to establish 
a Court for the hearing of such disputes ; and at the first 
Peace Conference at The Hague in 1899 a Convention for 
‘ the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes ’ devised 
a Permanent Court of Arbitration. The term was 
inaccurate ; for it was not a Court but a board of arbitra- 
tors. But it soon had opportunity to function when, 
after the turn of the century, it heard the contentious case 
of the North Atlantic Fisheries. 

The first Peace Conference adopted other Conventions, 
both for the regulation of the conduct of war by exclusion 
of new and inhumane weapons, and in extension of the 
Geneva Convention (supra) to war at sea. The second 
Hague Conference in 1907 was more comprehensive in the 
matters of restraint and settlement which it covered ; but 
the attempt to set up a true ‘ Court of Arbitral Justice ’ 
was rendered abortive by failure to settle the composition 
of the Court. Although that failure was a disappointment 
at the time, the experience proved very useful fifteen years 
later when the first real Court at The Hague was set up. 
To this we shall return. 

Apart from its positive merits, the first Peace Con- 
ference in 1899 furnished an instructive lesson. Upon its 
programme was a proposal in restraint or reduction of 
. armaments, which was withdrawn under pressure of 
German objection. Hereby hangs a tale; for it was in 
that same year that the Kaiser, looking with envy upon 
the British Navy, confided to Prince von Biilow in defiant 
terms his ambition for a navy of his own (for what purpose 
but for war ?), and Admiral von Tirpitz foresaw critical 
relations with England in four or five years’ time. At 
that same time, forty years ago, Lord Acton, Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, saw and pro- 
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claimed in the practical absolutism of the German State 
‘ the greatest danger which remains to be encountered by 
the Anglo-Saxon race.’ This seemed to pass almost 
unnoticed at the time ; but when the next great war came 
in 1914-1918 to justify this pessimism, or this realism, 
against the complacent ostriches who would take no warn- 
ing, the western world awoke to an urge in prevention of 
further war; and at length law itself was to cover the 
more ambitious but fundamental aim of prevention of war 
and penalising of aggressors. 


The League and the Court 


The League of Nations was a new departure in law. 
That it proved to be a miserable fiasco in prevention of 
world war was due to a variety of causes which are ever 
likely to recur to threaten the attainment of the rule of 
law between the nations. The Covenant of the League 
was a legal instrument which laymen, ethical idealists, 
and deluded pacifists, mishandled and stultified on the 
supposition that Collective Security could keep the peace 
without collective force, or without such measure of force 
as at sundry junctures in the years of pretended peace 
would have held the international bandits, Germany, 
Fascist Italy, and Japan, in restraint. Thus the League 
failed at precisely the point of its most important preten- 
sion. International anarchy remained rife: the new 
international system had established no rule of law. 
Indeed the anarchy between the nations would almost 
rival the anarchy of law in Germany where law had ever 
been subordinate to actual power in the State. The 
victorious Allies, excepting France in the early stages after 
the last war, were irresolute ; their policy was divided ; 
and the public opinion which had cried for prevention of 
war was ill-disposed to any course which might necessitate 
war. These causes rendered nugatory the machinery of 
law. But as Germany crept up from defeat to power, 
German policy was true to type. The Weimar Republic 
was making a good recovery. Germany was rich while 
the Germans pleaded poverty ; the Germans were arming 
while they pretended that they were powerless ; they were 
planning war while they professed pacifism. In Germany 
there was no Public Doctrine, but only German doctrine ; 
and that was megalomaniac. In Germany there were no 
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ethics but German ethics; and these were solipsistic. 
There had been no break in the apostolic succession of 
Frederick the Great who had pounced upon Silesia; of 
Bismarck who had exclaimed with his customary con- 
tempt, ‘Show me an argument founded on international 
law, and I will find a professor to answer it’; and of the 
Kaiser who said, in a sort of aside as though it were matter 
of small importance, to the American Ambassador Gerard, 
‘ Besides, there is no more international law.’ And the 
convenient formula was always in use, rebus sic stantibus, 
which gave to every German treaty the reservation of its 
breach. So the Germans laughed at the League which 
they joined and the Pacts which they signed, and treated 
them as hollow shams. 

It was in the days of Weimar that international law 
developed its worst embarrassment. Whereas formerly 
the jurist had to admit the lack of law, the time had 
arrived when the prevention of war suffered from excess 
of law. For whereas the Covenant of the League provided 
that the covenanted Powers would in the last resort go to 
war in protection of the Covenant, in the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, or Pact of Paris (which included the U.S.A. and 
Germany) the pledge of the Contracting Parties was to 
abstain from war. This did not cancel duty to the 
Covenant, but it threatened every possibility of conflict of 
principle between duty to the Covenant and duty to the 
Pact, and appears to have given excuse to Hitler to 
inveigh against ‘ treaty law’ ; but thatisincidental. The 
effect in form was that on the admission of over sixty 
States aggressive war had become unlawful; but the 
effect in fact was otherwise. The old defect remained, 
that in the event of aggression the authority of law per se 
had no power in restraint. 

But in spite of its main failure the League had various 
accomplishments to its credit, one of which we should note 
in completion of the previous reference to The Hague. 
Where the Conference in 1907 had failed to establish the 
proposed Court, in lieu of the board of arbitrators falsely 
called a court, the League succeeded. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice was the successful result of 
a plan produced by a committee of lawyers who devised 
an acceptable mode of appointment of Judges of the new 
Court. In January 1922, the Court sat at The Hague, and 
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in the ten years from that date to 1932 it gave decisions in 
no less than thirty-eight cases. Discontent with its 
judgments was rare ; and their general acceptance showed 
the Court to be a signal success among law-abiding States. 

After 1932 the work showed a decline. The European 
atmosphere was charged with uncertainty and the fear of 
war; and although Germany had cooperated from 1926, 
in one of the gestures of the Stresemann era after the snake 
in the grass had joined the League, the new German 
Government refused to recognise the Court, even to the 
point of withdrawing cases in which Germany was then 
aparty. Although some States had accepted the principle 
of compulsory arbitration, the use of the Court remained. 
voluntary ; and the effect was to illustrate the loose hold 
of international law as it was and is, in contrast with the 
unchallengeable authority of the rule of law. But the 
problem of the rule of law between the nations raises an 
old question which still asks for answer, and takes us to the 
root of the problem. 


II. Is INTERNATIONAL LAW REALLY Law ? 


According to the classical analysts of law, among 
whom Austin is pre-eminent, the definition of law required 
that it should be enforceable; that is, that a sovereign 
power should be able to coerce or to punish a person in 
breach. The definition excluded international law because, 
‘where nations took the place of persons, the power of 
coercion or punishment was not assured. The sovereign 
power was present in form; but the sanction, the means 
of enforcement, commonly was lacking.* Municipal law 
complied with the definition, unless, e.g. the criminals 
should displace the police in a State which maintained no 
military establishment upon which to rely in the last resort 
for the suppression of insurrection. But, according to the 
definition, international law could be no more than positive 
morality which any Power, possessed of the requisite 
resources in armed force, could repudiate by 

‘ The good old rule, the ancient plan, 
That he should take who has the power 
And he should keep who can.’ 





* To this common lack the nineteenth century afforded one outstanding 
exception. The protective force of the British Navy deterred any Power 
from adventuring an attack upon the British Empire. But this condition 
changed in the era which opened in 1914. 
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Examples of ‘the good old rule’ have become very 
familiar of late in various acts of Germany, Fascist Italy, 
and Japan. But even allowing that the definition 
excludes international law from the category of law, we 
have still to distinguish between the actions to which it 
applies and those which it does not cover. The guilt of 
war, as distinguished from the guilt of certain lawless acts 
in war, is not always or necessarily legal guilt. 

In the example of the present war, Germany in a 
succession of acts of Hitler’s Government withdrew from 
the League and proceeded to repudiate Locarno, the Pact 
of Paris, and the last vestiges of Versailles, and thus 
became ‘a law unto itself.’ Although international law 
takes cognisance of a breach of covenant or of treaty, it 
provides no grounds upon which a nation which has put 
itself without law can ultimately be arraigned except in 
war; so that it is at least a question whether or not there 
was technical illegality in Germany’s aggression. But 
Germany’s moral guilt was almost measureless ; and the 
legal guilt in rearming in breach of treaty was unequivocal. 
By condonation of this legal guilt the Powers whose 
interest and duty it was to vindicate international law 
reduced it to impotence. This is but a particular instance 


of the standing truth that international law suffers from 
@ precarious sanction ; and here the conclusion of Austin 
is hard to escape, as the late Lord Birkenhead implied 
when, on a visit as Attorney-General in 1918, he addressed 
the New York State Bar Association and offered this 
definition of law : 


‘an instruction or a prohibition, issuing from an organised 
and sovereign society, to pefsons within the jurisdiction, and 
fortified by an appropriate sanction.’ 


But in the example of international law he had obvious 
cause to qualify the application of his definition : 


‘ But the first thing to grasp about public law, about inter- 
national law is this: That, with two tremendous reservations 
which I will illustrate and attempt to explain in a moment, 
there is no sanction, there is no means of involving in the web 
of punishment the malefactor at the bar of nations.’ 


The ‘two tremendous reservations’ were, of course, 
(1) the will, and (2) the competence, of the other nations to’ 
Vol. 283.—No. 564. Q 
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combine in war against the offender. The virtue of the 
rule of law is that where the will and competence are 
present, they are sufficient without resort to war. But at 
present it is plain that where nations take the place of 
‘persons within the jurisdiction,’ they are within no 
jurisdiction except such as they are either disposed or 
compelled to accept; and compulsion becomes possible 
only under the rule of law or by resort to war. Thus the 
answer to the old question might seem to be in the nega- 
tive, viz. that international law is not law in the only way 
in which any law is law. 

But modern international jurists take another view. 
Holding that sovereignty now lies in society itself, from 
which all law derives ultimate authority, they would 
maintain that public opinion and the public will, which 
hitherto have lacked strength within the nation and 
unity as between the nations, would give to international 
law a sanction such as that enjoyed by municipal law, 
and so can ensure its enforcement. They hold that 
international law is law and not mere positive morality, 
and that a stroke of lawless violence by a nation in breach 
no more invalidates it than a murderer could be held to 
annul criminal law by committing the crime which renders 
him liable to its process and penalty. In other words, 
international law does not cease to be law because it 
happens to be in suspense, just as also an occupied country 
in war does not lose its sovereignty, although for a time 
this is out of action. But there would appear to be a 
limit to this otherwise correct argument; for it assumes 
the rule of law which, if it has not prevented an act of 
aggression, will at once assert itself in summary suppres- 
sion. But this is the state which in practice we have not 
reached, except by resort to war which is not law. Further, 
if by world conquest a lawless or immoral Power or Powers 
should first have put international law in suspense, and 
then have protracted that suspense in perpetuity, inter- 
national law would cease to be law and would be replaced 
by the law (or the lawlessness) of the conquering Power or 
Powers. Thus the success of the theory, and the vindica- 
tion of international law as law, still involves a concession 
to the assertion of Austin, and depends upon two rather 
formidable ‘ifs’: (i) If the Powers associated in any 
project, e.g. of Collective Security, maintain their power 
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in arms; and (ii) If they fulfil their covenant to use such 
power to prevent or to punish unlawful aggression by any 
Power or Powers—If, in a word, the Powers maintain the 
rule of law. 

But here arises the necessity of a third ‘ if,’ viz. If the 
law which is to enjoy execution is just—for otherwise it 
will not long survive. Therefore law must be amenable 
to reform, and adaptable, though not in sacrifice of 
principle, to changing conditions. Law is apt to assume 
obedience ; yet nowhere does it receive less deference than 
in the face of international exasperation. That very 
eminent jurist, the late Lord Bryce, writing on Sovereignty, 
calls us to reality : 

‘In the sphere of pure law political facts need not be 
regarded, for law assumes that while it remains law its decisions 
will be accepted. But when it is attempted to transfer the 
principles and conclusions of law to the sphere of controversies 
in which not only vast interests but also violent passions are 
engaged, there is danger that the law may turn out not to have 
been made for the new facts and not to be capable of dealing 
with them, so that efforts to apply it to them will not carry 
the full moral weight which law ought to exert.’ 


Precisely; the old international law has failed to match the 
conditions in this new era ; and those who now talk of the 
‘outlawry of war’ appear to limit their idea of law to 
legislation, and to suppose that nations will hold this law 
in as great respect as they themselves would feel for the 
Old Bailey, if ever they harboured a criminal intent ! 
The totalitarian Powers do not give a damn for law so long 
as they are strong enough to defy it; and in the long run 
none of the nations will continue to respect it unless it is 
just. 

Law must properly be able both to command force and 
to ensure justice. Prosperity and progress depend upon 
peace ; peace depends upon justice; justice upon the 
reform (where needed) and the enforcement of law; and 
this in turn will depend upon a public opinion at least as 
resolute in peace as it is virile in war. But this public 
opinion itself needs creation and cultivation, which means 
the conversion of the individual, the common man who 
exercises the franchise, to a realistic understanding of the 
conditions upon which he can have international peace. 
This is where the modern international jurist is right ; 

Q2 
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and it illustrates the percipient words of Burke: ‘ Man- 
ners make laws, not laws manners, in democracies.’ 


III. A TRvuE Jus Inter Gentes 


On the large assumption that the victorious Powers will 
maintain the rule of law, it will be requisite that law shall 
not be merely repressive, but that it shall act as a true jus 
inter gentes, embracing the three processes which will 
establish its claim to be law: viz. Legislation, Adjudica- 
tion, and Execution. The International Court will hear 
and determine the cases in various kinds, whether they be 
charges of aggression against an offending Power, in one 
kind ; or, in another kind, claims to territory, revision of 
treaty, adjustment of frontiers, and so forth. The effect 
would be to include, but considerably to extend, the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court which has registered 
so great a success at The Hague. Here two points invite 
attention. One is implicit in our argument: the other in 
antithesis. 

In ‘ Transactions of the Grotius Society,’ 1942 (Vol. 28, 
at pp. 71 ff.) Professor A. L. Goodhart, K.C., in a learned 
paper, ‘ International Law and the Causes.of War,’ offers 
inter alia two main desiderata in maintenance of peace. 
The first, the constitution of aggression as an international 
crime, we have implied supra; and it may be noted that 
this was attempted, but without success, in the Geneva 
Protocol in 1924. Any conclusion short of this can. be but 
a poor pis aller, or a compromise with the old conception of 
the lawfulness of war. For when once it is held that 
aggressive war stands, as murder stands, in the category of 
crime, the pious futility of attempting to regulate its con- 
duct at once becomes apparent: you might as well 
legislate to prescribe the respective modes of lawful and 
unlawful murder! If we succeed in establishing the rule 
of law, it will ensure the prevention or punishment of the 
crime of aggressive war: if we fail, no invocation or 
improvement of the meritorious efforts of the Hague 
Conventions will avail to convert or compel an aggressor 
to the use of humane warfare. The ingenuity and solici- 
tude of jurists would better be directed to the recovery, 
regulation, and extension of international public services 
in the interest of international trade. Dr Goodhart’s 
second desideratum is more controversial, viz. the final 
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fixing of frontiers. While, as we have seen, the law- 
abiding States have shown themselves ready to accept the 
decisions of the Permanent Court at The Hague after full 
hearing of claim and counter-claim, it is precisely the 
aggressor nations which remove their neighbours’ land- 
marks without appeal to any court. With all respect to 
the learned writer, the fixing of a frontier of a neighbour of 
Germany would be no bar to the designs and depredations 
of the German wolf-gang, unless those human wolves were 
conscious of the presence of the punitive power implied in 
the rule of law. 

It may be urged against the process of Adjudication 
before Execution that it is cumbersome and likely to be 
slow. ‘ Litigation’ between States might be protracted ; 
and in the event of trial of aggression, we should not forget 
that if the aggressor were the Germans ef id genus omne, 
they would be quite capable of obstructive tricks, in which 
they are adept, in order to give time for some sudden 
swoop before the concerted Powers had lawful ground of 
Execution. But the answer is that this provision of 
international justice assumes the maintenance of such 
force in arms that the success of piratical tactics would be 
short-lived ; or else that such tactics would be seen from 
the outset to be too unlikely a gamble to pay—unless 
indeed the aggressors had been so successful in unseemly 
propaganda among other Powers that they could count 
upon the failure of the Executive to fulfil the findings of 
the Judiciary ; or, in other words, that the virility of 
public opinion had so been undermined that those Powers 
would not take the immediate military action which was 
requisite. But then cadit questio: the rule of law would 
have gone. Thus, although the answer to the old question 
may be that international law is really law, in practice it is 
effective only when it is fortified by an appropriate sanc- 
tion. This condition would apply elsewhere, e.g. to 
criminal law ; for if there the requisite sanction were lack- 
ing, the murderers and burglars would have a rare run at 
the cost of the lives and property of any of us. Jurists 
and philosophers have given various definitions of the 
purpose of punishment in criminal law, the most pertinent 
in application to our problem being that of Bentham, viz. 
that the purpose is ‘ deterrent.’ In the instant case, it is 
not war which is desired, or even necessarily required, but 
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evident readiness and competence to wage successful war 
on the part of those whose purpose is to prevent it. 
Therefore the old question to which we have laboriously 
sought the answer now takes a more immediate form : 
‘Will the present sovereign States provide the requisite 
sanction in a permanent form? ’—that is, in any form 
other than resort to war; for war itself is in no legal 
sense a sanction, and the essence of the rule of law is that 
law, by command of power, shall prevent war without 
counter-war. 


IV. SOVEREIGN STATES AND THE RULE oF LAW 


On the assumption that after victory’ the United 
Nations remain united, armed, and alert, three Great 
Powers would naturally take the lead: The British 
Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and Russia. But the recovery 
of France has been such as to assert the title of our 
old Ally to a place in this primary group, and so make four 
leading Great Powers. There was no warrant for the 
gloomy and neeedlessly contemptuous words of Field- 
Marshal Smuts that ‘ France is gone.’ The recoveries of 
France in history were against that piece of pessimism. 
(The claim of China to the rank of a Great Power is 
potential rather than actual.) — 

The establishment of the rule of law will depend upon 
the continuing union of the United Nations. There is 
evidence enough that public opinion among all these 
peoples desires peace, and would grasp any expedient 
which would banish war. Its weakness lies in the too 
easy assumption that when war is over, peace has come for 
good. To those who seek the rule of law Russia is 
perhaps an enigma, especially when Poland is a living plea 
for that principle ; but we may at least assume that Russia 
wants no more world wars of German making. For us all 
it remains true that if we want peace, we must be pre- 
pared to prevent war; and that needs more than the 
most carefully devised system of international law and 
justice. Without the sovereign power and the appro- 
priate sanction there will be no rule of law. 

Many uncertain factors qualify reliance upon leagues, 
alliances, and pacts between sovereign States. For these 
States have been seen to misguide their peoples for whose 
education in the need of strength and vigilance they are 
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responsible, to drift out of contact, to provoke war by 
selfish policy, or to try to avert it by appeasement. 
Alliances tend to crumble after successful war; and it 
may be recalled that the Conference at Dumbarton Oaks 
appears to have faced this fear of disintegration with 
creditable realism, although its proposal in remedy was 
a new League of United Nations, which must depend 
upon the continuance of united purpose. If the Western 
Powers, which are an association of sovereign States, have 
learned the lessons of the German wars, and remain as 
resolute after victory as in war itself, then a reformed and 
ever-reforming system of law and justice may enjoy the 
requisite sanction and the command of unanimous force ; 
for although the common opinion and the public will are 
liable to perverse changes in sentiment ard attitude, they 
would presumably support a system which is not merely 
pledged to peace but has effective means of preserving it. 
But if the present champions of freedom, justice, and 
truth are not prepared to maintain adequate armaments 
and the will to use them collectively and in time, if and 
when aggression requires repression, there will be a third 
world war which no leagues or laws will avert. 

The prevention of war is plainly precarious. In the 
absence of conditions in which the whole of the human 
race embraces the values which are eternal, in place of the 
temporal lusts of power, wealth, and conquest, the only 
preventive is the establishment of the rule of law. Of this 
the existence of international law in all its volume and 
variety gives no assurance: law without the rule of law 
has not corrected the anarchy of which the modern 
dictatorships and their violent spasms of aggression are 
symptoms. Beside this international anarchy, and the 
consequent incentive and invitation to aggression, the 
rest of the alleged causes of world war are negligible. In 
these conditions nationalism runs riot alike in initiative 
and in retaliation, and so invites the repeated task of 
Sisyphus. If I may quote myself in an earlier issue of the 
* Quarterly ’ (July, 1942, on ‘ The Challenge to Vansit- 
tartism ’), ‘The sovereign State contains the seeds of 
war.’ 

There are those who so despair of the sovereign State 
as to expect no correction of international anarchy save 
under a single sovereignty. The Marquess of Lothian, 
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British Ambassador at Washington at the outbreak of this 
war, more than once pointed to what he held to be the 
only condition in which the use of violence should be as 
impossible between nations as between individuals : 


‘ Neither pacifism nor militarism will end war. The unity 
of the nations under a single constitution, with a representative 
governmental authority possessed of the powers necessary to 
enforce that constitution and prohibit and prevent resort to 
violence will alone do this. (v. ‘ American Speeches of Lord 
Lothian,’ at p. 34.) ‘ 


This may prove to be true ; but for reasons inherent in the 
sovereign State its attainment is likely to be a far cry. 
The vital point is this: It is not the single sovereignty, as 
such, which holds the virtue, but the rule of law which the 
terms, ‘ powers necessary to . . . prohibit and prevent,’ 
imply. If at length through two world wars the Western 
Powers have realised the peril of anarchy, then perhaps 
the sovereign States which have borne the burden of those 
wars will establish the rule of law and so keep the world’s 
peace, at least until public opinion asserts itself in demand 
of some radical change. In this project of the prevention 
of war the jurist is not concerned with particular types of 
constitution save only in the measure in which these will 
establish and maintain, or displace and destroy, the rule of 
law ; for this he knows to be the only means by which the 
Powers of Civilisation can control warmongers and com- 
mand peace without resort to war. 


J. W. B. WORSLEY. 


Art. 9—BRITAIN AT WAR. 


‘Swine high, swing low, swing to, swing fro ’—thus 
began the refrain in that musical comedy, Véronique, so 
popular some forty years ago: the words seem the most 
appropriate beginning for any commentary upon the 
fortunes of the world-war in the weeks which lie imme- 
diately behind me to-day (February 6). We live at such 
a peak of rapidity that the oscillations are very speedily 
forgotten : it is only by a conscious act of remembrance 
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that we can hold them mentally in view. It is indeed 
difficult to write history whilst it is still in the making, 
and has been, and is being, made before our eyes more 
than ever before. We have had, in the autumn, the 
bitter struggle in and around Caen, then the bursting of 
that dam and the rush of the liberating forces, American, 
British, and French, into Paris and on through France, 
through Belgium, beyond Antwerp up to the barriers of 
the Rhine, up to the gallantry of Arnhem. Then the 
slogging match, followed as the year drew to its close, by 
the great lunge by von Rundstedt back into the Ardennes 
—and all the wild exuberance of some of our hopes 
seemed suddenly, unexpectedly to be dashed, so that 
once again, as so often in this war, over-optimism was 
succeeded by over-pessimism. And during those anxious 
days as 1944 yielded place to 1945 there were those dis- 
trustful spirits who kept anxiously, even disappointedly, 
asking ‘ what are the Russians doing ? Why don’t they 
begin their expected winter offensive ?’ And some, the 
more extreme among these, went further, whispering, 
'*The Russians don’t mean to invade Germany: you'll 
see, they’ll take what they want up to the frontier and 
then they’ll come to terms with Hitler.’ 

In such a mood suspicion briefly flourished, and the 
spate of criticism and counter-criticism spread, seeking— 
with all the desperation of a gambler whose pockets are 
being inexorably drained—to sow dissension between us 
and our Allies. It was not really done with much cunning 
and it overreached itself: the rumours of personal 
jealousies, as, for instance, between General Eisenhower 
and Field-Marshal Montgomery, were quickly scotched by 
the candour and common sense of the two great soldiers ; 
not so quickly was the wave of anti-British critics in the 
States subdued, nor the surprise, the quite genuine, almost 
naive, surprise of our American cousins when, for once, 
the British lion said quite distinctly that he was getting 
a bit tired of having his tail twisted. It had been assumed 
—not, perhaps, unnaturally—either that it had had exist- 
ence for generations for no other purpose or else that it 
was so tough that the lion did not notice ; and when, in 
effect, we got up a trifle irritably and said, ‘ You can all 
twit John Bull some of the time and you can some of 
you twit him all the time, but——’ the result was 
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quite noticeable, and the consequences by no means 
unsalutary. 

The war, which tarries for none of these things, in no 
very long space of time blew all such vapours away. It 
may or may not be true that von Rundstedt came very 
near to winning a major victory: I have heard it stated 
that he did, but have no means of knowing the degree 
of knowledge possessed by the speaker. And now it 
seems to matter little whether that statement is or is 
not true: what does matter—vitally to the enemy—is 
that, however near von Rundstedt came, he did not come 
near enough to achieve anything but disaster more real . 
than apparent. He gambled and he failed—and the 
failure was far more than the resources of Germany 
justified. Its first result was the inevitable Anglo- 
American response, a closing of the ranks, an increased 
mutual respect with all recognition by us of the decisive 
heroism of the defence of Bastogne, a consciousness of 
the stupidity of back-scratching, a deepened realisation 
of the words Mr Sumner Welles had written in his ‘ An 
Intelligent American’s Guide to the Peace,’ namely, ‘ In 
the years to come immediately after the war the success 
of any international organisation, and consequently the 
fate of the entire world, will depend upon the ability of 
the people of the United States to cooperate harmoniously 
with the peoples of these four other Great Powers ’ (Great 
Britain, Russia, China, and France). 

Its second result has since become evident. The 
resources used up in this abortive offensive have been 
proved to be resources Germany has had no time to 
replace where they were more than ever essential to her 
powers of resistance. It is possible that Dr Havelock 
Ellis was being more cynical than accurate when he wrote 
in ‘ The Dance of Life’ his opinion that ‘ when the gods, 
to ruin a man, first make him mad, they do it, almost 
invariably, by making him an optimist.’ I can at least 
claim that from the first onset of von Rundstedt’s gamble 
I remained—possibly only through lack of military 
information—confidently of the opinion that it would, in 
its end, shorten and not lengthen the war. But the 
swing over was certainly neither easy nor rapid: as late 
as in an article published on January 20 that acute com- 
mentator, Captain Cyril Falls, allowed himself to begin 
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with the sentence, ‘ whilst the war against Germany has 
suffered a check, the war against Japan has been going 
favourably ’—on the day that appeared in print, in addition 
to all the tremendous success of the American forces in 
the Philippines, that dramatic and{most significant ‘ come- 
back ’ of General MacArthur, the Russian Armies reached 
the Oder and the American Armies re-entered St Vith. 
How dangerous, indeed how impossible is the task ‘of 
the commentator in a war of such swift vastness as this ! 
Only three days before, on January 17, my pessimist 
friend, whose opinion as to the instability of Russia as 
an ally I have quoted previously, categorically affirmed 
that Russia would never invade East Prussia: a fortnight 
later her armies had reached the Baltic by Elbing and 
were investing Konigsberg: one day more, and the 
Battle of Berlin was opened. 

All comment that deals with place-names must almost 
instantly. be out of date—they are become as sand-castles 
facing an inrushing tide. The whole Eastern front is 
fluid and the whole Western front is a-quiver: even that 
cautious broadcaster, Major Lewis Hastings, has com- 
mitted himself to the view that Germany is, militarily at 
least, at her ‘last gasp.’ Hitler, in what is assuredly his 
last anniversary oration to his deluded people, still shrieks 
defiance, but now more than ever does he justify Hans 
Vaihinger’s description of Man as ‘a species of Ape 
afflicted with megalomania.’ Yet it must not be forgotten 
that he was shrieking to a very peculiar people, with 
quite abnormal powers of self-deception, enjoying the 
infliction of brute force upon others and full of bewilder- 
ment at the inevitable retribution: how else could any 
people permit of such a speaker as Hans Fritsche, the 
chief political correspondent of the German radio who 
cried aloud on January 27 of the endless streams of men, 
women, and children trekking westwards, hopelessly, 
from Germany’s eastern border, ‘our eyes have grown 
accustomed to this pitiful spectacle in foreign countries. 
Now it is our people who have to suffer this hard fate,’ 
and never ask themselves whether it was not pitiful 
before or how it all originated ? Most singular of all, 
Fritsche went on to exhort the German people to bear 
their sufferings as bravely as Britain had done. That the 
amount of accumulated and accumulating misery and 
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hardship is appalling admits of no doubt whatsoever, 
but if there be any truth in Keats’s saying ‘ nothing ever 
becomes real until it is experienced,’ as there certainly 
is, then must it be that by such misery and hardship 
within German soil and upon German people alone can 
they ever be brought to realise the real meaning of Sher- 
man’s ‘ War is Hell,’ and by such realisation come at long 
last to forgo their love of inflicting it upon mankind. 

The Russians at any rate understand this: already, 
even in these very early days of the invasion of Germany 
(February 6) do we read of those German citizens left 
behind in East Prussia obsequiously touching their hats 
to every Russian officer they see and the stony in- 
difference with which that action is received. Not so 
are rivers of blood washed away ; and when I read dis- 
cussions as to the future of East Prussia and Lord Quicks- 
wood’s decisive rejection of the idea of evacuating Germans 
from it I found I called to mind, I hope not altogether 
inappropriately, the stern command of the Lord Jehovah 
to Moses in the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho 
as to the treatment to be meted out to the Canaanites, 
* ye shall divide the land by lot for an inheritance among 
your families. ... But if ye will not drive out the 
inhabitants of the land from before you; then it shall 
come to pass, that those which ye let remain of them shall 
be pricks in your eyes, and thorns in your sides, and 
shall vex you in the land wherein ye dwell.’ 

However that may be, there are already abundant 
signs that once again, as so often in the past, the extrava- 
gances of German propaganda have overreached them- 
selves: with a significant interval between August 1938 
and June 1941, for years past, since the advent of Hitlerism 
in fact, the Russians have been held up to the German 
people as terrorist thugs—held up too by those who are, 
in Churchillian phrase, pre-eminently good judges of such 
personalities. Asa result, and not in the least unnaturally, 
especially with such a sheep-like race as the Germans 
who seem to have an absolutely unlimited capacity for 
believing anything their leaders choose to tell them, the 
approach of the Russian Armies to and over the Oder 
has resulted in these above-mentioned streams of pitiful 
refugees choking the roads—just as in Belgium and 
France in May and June 1940 and with similarly dis- 
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astrous results to the forces endeavouring to defend. 
The difference is that now it is the German forces which 
are in that position, no longer the drivers but, if possible, 
the blockers: and in consequence feverishly German 
propaganda has gone into reverse and as in that fateful 
interval, 1939-41, is telling its listeners that they need 
have no fear of the ‘ good, kind Russians.’ Truly there 
is no bottom to the stupidity of our enemies: but at 
least there is a fearful nemesis in the circled wheel. 

Meanwhile, as the reeling German Armies feverishly 
endeavour to regroup, to restore a line upon the East 
and maintain one in the West, the ‘ Big Three’ are meet- 
ing (this seems certain, though still, February 6, uncon- 
firmed) and France, her military self-confidence regained 
in Colmar and her national spirit re-emerging, is knocking 
for admittance at the door—and certain it is that without 
the cooperation of a resurgent France the rehabilitation 
of Europe is impossible. But how great the difficulties 
of that rehabilitation are to be is becoming clearer with 
each day closer to the war’s end. And not in Europe only: 
as the ‘ Big Three’ consult not only on final military 
plans but also, presumably, on those for peace, mindful, 
it is to be hoped, of the dictum as to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that it was ‘ too mild to be efficient and too hard 
to be just,’ the disabilities under which leaders of 
democracies must labour are obvious. The President 
of the United States may have received some encourage- 
ment at the start of his fourth term by the signs of the 
‘swing away from Isolationism, with Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, the Republican from Michigan, calling for 
an alliance between the States, Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and France to superintend and maintain the 
demilitarisation of our enemies, but he has also received 
an uncomfortable reminder of divergent domestic forces 
in the rejection of his plans for the employment of his 
late Vice-President, Mr Wallace, a reminder that his 
fourth term may be a thorny path indeed. In France 
there is growing economic and social distress, in Belgium 
there is a serious political crisis due to the same causes, 
in Yugoslavia there is a species of political stalemate. 

At home, in this island, though the shortages become 
daily more apparent and certain articles, normally deemed 
indispensable, have almost completely vanished from the 
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shops, we remain if not a ‘ blessed isle’ in all senses, at 
any rate an isle more conspicuous for its unities than its 
controversies. The tides of Anglo-American inter- 
criticism seem to have been damned, as damned emphati- 
cally they were verbally by all who truly wished for 
victory in peace as in war, and the Prime Minister has 
successfully outridden the Grecian storm. That, in mid- 
January, waxed exceeding vehement, and an outside 
observer could hardly fail to think that the less intimate 
knowledge a man had of the rival confusions of Greek 
politics the more didactic his strictures. What on 
Oct. 27, 1941, the anniversary of Italy’s attack upon her, 
the Prime Minister called ‘the unquenchable spirit of 
Greece’ has been vigorously, very uncomfortably in 
evidence: a passion for bloodshed has prevailed, and 
the stories are dreadful in a land already surfeited with 
outrage and oppression. But there can be few dispas- 
sionate folk who cannot now feel that in circumstances 
of rare difficulty and delicacy the British have held the 
ring for fair play, with moderation and national good 
humour. It was left for Mr Hannen Swaffer to make a 
comparison between E.L.A.S. and our Home Guard, 
which is at least flattering to the bellicose ferocity of the 
latter. ; 

This same journalist, a toucher of many subjects and 
always acid towards the Government, has been also 
inveighing against the much lamented William Temple’s 
successor. To the general satisfaction and in accordance 
with the expectation of all knowledgeable people, Dr 
Geoffrey Fisher is translated from the London he has 
served so well to the higher, wider sphere: all that Mr 
Swaffer can say of that is that Dr Fisher is ‘a safe man 
who will run the Church on business lines, disturb nobody, 
interfere with nothing,’ surely worthy of record as a 
particularly inapposite piece of commentary. Dr Fisher 
succeeds Dr Temple at Canterbury: well, indeed inevit- 
able—but who is to succeed Dr Fisher in London ? That 
is a question as important to answer satisfactorily, almost, 
as it is difficult. One thing in regard to these ecclesiastic 
appointments may perhaps be said: the times are indubit- 
ably big with problems social and political and economic 
and as to his sympathies in these spheres Dr Temple 
made no secret; Dean Inge’s comment is one that is 
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deserving of reflection—‘I think,’ he wrote, ‘it is a 
mistake, just because it attracts supporters who are not 
really religious people.’ 

There is another recent utterance which deserves to be 
recorded—though not to be commended as it contains 
within it a suggestion which is grossly unjust to the 
memory of a great educationist, historian, and man. The 
first person to become Minister of Education, Mr R. A. 
Butler, speaking of the Education Act, 1918, which he 
rather oddly termed ‘ the Fisher plan for improvement,’ 
said, ‘It came to very little in the end. But I am here 
because I really mean business.’ There is only one 
logical deduction to be drawn from words which remind 
one of the Psalmist’s ‘as for me, thou upholdest me in 
mine integrity,’ and that is that the late H. A. L. Fisher 
did not ‘ really mean business ’—and that no one who knew 
or was at all associated with his work can accept for a 
moment. Mr Butler is undoubtedly putting a great deal 
of energy into the task of trying to make his Education 
Act work, but he has unhappily been very considerably 
outmanceuvred by the exceedingly able general secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers, Sir Frederick Mander, 
with results that are becoming more apparent every day: 
he was warned, too, but that had no effect, and we have 
still to see how much ‘in the end’ last year’s Act will 
come to. A slightly similar throw-back of memory recurs 
to me in connection with the complaints of the anomalous 
position of civilians as education officers in the R.A.F. 
When the Army Educational Corps was first coming into 
being, I did what little was possible to me to try and 
bring the R.A.F. into line and give their educational 
instructors commissioned rank: the effort failed and 
though the grievances so remained that conferences were 
still being held about them years afterwards—I was 
invited to one on behalf of the complainants—they were 
not remedied and it has now taken another war to re- 
emphasise them. 

_ For all the general similarity of the two problems in 
respect of the supply of personnel, it is not in relation to 
education but to medicine that another remark which 
needs reflection has recently been uttered: that is the 
statement by Sir Frederick Menzies, ‘ most unfortunately 
the general public ‘is being led to believe that an efficient 
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service can be provided by the passing of an Act of 
Parliament whereas, in fact, the cold truth is that it will 
take at least twenty years to evolve by carefully defined 
stages the efficient medical service for a hundred per cent. 
of the population.’ We are perhaps become a trifle 
credulous, if not actually gullible: it may be due to the 
advanced age of the present Parliament in which fresh- 
ness of criticism is inevitably lacking, or it may be due 
to our acceptance of the belief that as a whole we are not 
at all intelligent. It has happened recently to me to be 
situated in close proximity to a wireless installation on 
which, on all but a few occasions, the ‘ Forces Programme ’” 
was relayed ; and the experience set me wondering as to 
this belief. The ‘ Forces Programme’ was entirely based 
upon it: by no chance was anything except the trivial 
imbecilities of the crooner or the cacophony of jazz ever 
relayed. Why should it be assumed that the vast majority 
of listeners in the Services are nit-wits? And is this 
assumption in any degree correct ? It seems strange to 
think so in days of measureless self-sacrifice and gallantry. 

In this connection may be noted an interesting corre- 
spondence started by a ‘Captain, B.L.A.’ on the all- 
engrossing subject “ What the Soldier thinks’; naturally 
the answers have been as varied as numerous, but it 
seems on the whole to be truth, first, that the average 
soldier has a deep contempt for the B.B.C.—which, in 
view of the provender, is not surprising—and includes 
newspapers generally in that contempt; secondly, that 
he has an abysmal ignorance of politics; and, thirdly, 
that he is—in the non-political sense of the word, be it 
noted—intensely conservative: as it was summed up, 
‘ he wants his old home, his old pub, his old job.’ That is, 
no doubt, partly natural nostalgia, but it also is shrewdly 
indicative of the average Briton’s deep dislike for, and 
suspicion of, innovation. In a reeling, rocking world that, 
if not pushed unduly far, may prove a very valuable 
adjunct to reconstruction. 

And how meekly he accepts! Christmas Day in 
London was rendered for a great many a day of great 
inconvenience: there was, it may be remembered, a 
one-day strike on the underground and tube services on 
that day, chosen, of course, by the strikers just because 
it was a day on which great inconveniences could be 
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inflicted. It was endured—stoically, almost uncom- 
plainingly. There was neither justification nor criticism. 
It is indeed a matter for remark how uncritical the war 
has made us: we have had, for the sake of the greatest 
of causes, to put up with so much, both in big ways and 
in small that we are growing used now to put up with 
other things, even when they are not for the sake of any 
cause at all. A rather similar, though obviously quite 
unimportant, reticence was observable over the accept- 
ance of Mr Lloyd George of an earldom: beyond an 
amusing cartoon in ‘ Punch’ and a mild comment in 
‘The Spectator’ that it was ‘all indeed rather odd and 
out of character’ no one remarked on the illogicality, 
indeed the absurdity of a creation which not only 
deprives the world of one of the best-known names in it 
but sets its owner in the Chamber he so long and bitterly 
reviled. 

} Are we changing, owing to the terrific strains and 
stresses of this vast, long-drawn-out struggle, in funda- 
mentals ? I have been struck of late with one of the 
great contrasts that is now more than ever apparent in 
our midst, namely, the labours of the Divorce Court and 
the notices under ‘ Deaths’ in our daily papers. In the 
latter, necessarily recorded in brief and gaining thereby 
a kind of classic depth of sincerity, is life after life of 
love, longing, and harmony: in the former the judges 
are toiling overtime. On January 15 it was recorded, 
almost proudly, that 1,124 marriages had been officially 
brought to an end in 10 seconds: the previous highest 
day’s total had been 684, in June of iast year. Is this 
progress—or war? And what, if maintained or exceeded, 
does it hold for the future of our race? ‘ Personally,’ 
remarked Dean Inge on the same day, January 15, ‘I 
think we really are going to the dogs this time,’ ending 
with the characteristic aphorism, ‘ Minorities are not 
always right, but majorities are always wrong.’ 

It remains at the moment of my writing (February 6) 
uncertain which, minorities or majorities, are going to 
be manifest in Parliament over the powers the Govern- 
ment is seeking in respect of requisitioned land. It seems 
so elementary that what individuals or bodies willingly 
surrendered to the service of the nation in its hours of 
need should be returned to owners after those hours have 
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ended that it comes with a shock of surprise to be reminded 
that what Government Departments once grip they yield 
again only with the utmost reluctance. But to extend 
such a permanence to common lands, to National Trust 
properties, and the like is a definite outrage to that spirit 
of justice which is one at least of the things for which we 
went to war. Every now and then a Government blandly 
puts forward a legislative proposition which, in view of 
the uncompromising hostility with which it is received, 
is hastily, sometimes even indecently, interred: the fate 
of the Hoare-Laval proposals comes to mind. May a 
similar fate fall upon the rapacity of the Requisitioned 
Land and War Works Bill ! 

Another set of propositions—public but not Govern- 
mental—is before us, the report by Mr Robert Foot, 
Chairman of the Mining Association of Great Britain, to 
the colliery owners, entitled ‘A Plan for Coal.’ Heaven 
knows coal needs a plan, it has needed it for more than a 
generation, and never so much as to-day when we are 
all informed in our papers of ‘ coal restrictions’ with 
‘issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power ’—though 
Power is rather the obvious deficiency of that particular 
Ministry—trestrictions which repeat the basic absurdity 
that the term ‘ household’ is a quantitative measure : 
every one of us knows that it is not, that a ‘ household ’ 
may comprise from one to fifty inhabitants, but, imper- 
vious alike to arithmetic and equality, the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power continues to insist that every ‘ house- 
hold ’ must be treated as one, to grill or shiver indifferently. 

That is a digression but an inevitable one called forth 
by the rigours of the winter which has evoked from 
Major Lloyd George the plaintive cry that he could not 
be expected to be a weather prophet or anticipate pro- 
longed frost in January. Frost, happily, is not always 
with us: the problems of the coal industry, unhappily, 
are. No one can question Mr Foot’s diligence or sincerity : 
but can any one seriously suppose for a single instant 
that his ‘ plan for coal’ has the least chance of being 
accepted ? Can he? To do that would be to be com- 
pletely ignorant of the history of the problem. A plan 
created by the paid official of the Mining Association, a 
plan that gives to a Board set up by the colliery owners 
control of the industry and gives to the Miners’ Fetlera- 
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tion no voice in its setting up and no seat upon it—what 
a chimera of hope is this ? ‘I would like to say,’ writes 
Mr Foot, ‘ that, unless we as an industry are prepared 
to assume complete responsibility for all our affairs—be 
they difficult or easy—we cannot fairly expect to regain 
our independence.’ True, doubtless, if ‘we’ meant all 
those engaged in the industry, if the plan had been put 
forward by the spokesman of the mine owners and the 
spokesman of the miners—but it does not and it is not. 
‘There can be no other broad basis for the organisation 
and policy of the Coal Industry,’ concludes Mr Foot, 
‘than that of National Service,’ but this is a report to, 
‘and on behalf of, the colliery owners : if it is not Hamlet 
without the prince, it is at all events Hamlet without the 
players. 

‘If the picture with textiles is grim,’ says Mr William 
Batt, vice-chairman of the U.S. War Production Board 
and a member of the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, ‘ the picture with coal is stark’: he was speaking 
of our output and mechanised appliances as contrasted 
with those in the United States. A Canadian building 
expert has similarly contrasted our lack of protection 
for water pipes, so many of which have just suffered the 
process we almost regard as inevitable in this country of 
bursting on a thaw after severe frost, with the efficiency 
of the methods adopted in Canada. No doubt, we are 
slow to adapt; but clearly, unless we are seriously, even 
disastrously, to be left behind in the world that will soon 
be taking shape, we must accelerate our progress and 
modernise our plants. Of that, as yet, though there is 
undeniably much discussion, there is not much activity. 
And Parliament, this aged House of Commons with the 
reactions of which we have now all grown so familiar, 
has neither the energy nor the opportunity to bring the 
needful pressure to bear. The Lords, however, very 
usefully concerned themselves with stressing the desir- 
ability in the post-war world of controlling obnoxious 
and unsightly advertisements: the Commons have been 
busy arguing about the employment abroad of the A.T.S., 
and emphasising the necessity for rear red lights on cycles ; 
and as one who has bicycled several thousands of miles, 
many of them at night, during the last five years, my 
personal experience is that a rear red lamp is almost 
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always out of action, when required—and that its absence 
is quite immaterial. : 

Parliament has shown emphatically of late that its 
under-currents of life are again stirring with vigour: the 
Parties are beginning to get into training for the national 
contest to be expected this year, this summer it may be— 
and the old war horse of Liberalism, in particular, is throw- 
ing up its head : there was the ring of an almost forgotten 
confidence in the recent address to her followers by Lady 
Violet Bonham-Carter, and stranger things in politics 
have happened than in a justification. Yet it is hard to 
believe that, when once the Coalition gloves are thrown 
aside, the middle party of three can stand any real chance 
at the hustings. 

That time of political contest is not yet with us, how- 
ever, and, whatever the fortunes of war, there is a period 
of sternness to be fought through first. The shadows, 
deepen over Europe and the ramifications of the Black 
Markets spread. It was Hitler’s threat that if he fell he 
would pull down not only Germany but also Europe with 
him: the second Samson was not to be content with the 
ruin of the house to which he was chained. The depth 
of difference between the point of view of the Nazis and 
the ideals of the Allied Nations can, I think, be most 
deeply expressed by a comparison of the ranting ferocity 
of Hitler’s last oration and such a philosophic sentence 
as that of Dr Havelock Ellis, ‘ we have to recognise that 
even the humblest of us is entitled to his own universe.’ 
Such a recognition, which is inherent in our conception 
of the dignity of the human spirit, its right to independ- 
ence, is utterly alien to the basic principle of Nazism, so 
alien that there is no bridging of the gulf between us. 
Mentally, the holders of the one conception live in alto- 
gether another world from those who first elevated Hitler 
to power and then sustained him there: the trouble has 
been that terrestrially we have inhabited the same world, 
and that trouble unhappily remains. 

What is to be done with our enemies when actual 
conflict in battle ceases ? Was there ever so difficult a 
question set to pondering mankind ? It is at all events 
a measure of the vast shaping of events that that question 
is no longer a philosophic future speculation, but a 
burning terrible reality, one with which at this moment 
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of writing the ‘ Big Three’ and their advisers are com- 
pelled most earnestly to grapple. Gone are those zones 
of ‘elastic defence’; everywhere inexorably the forces 
of justice and humanity are closing in. Most of East 
Prussia, the stronghold of Junkerdom, is reft from the 
Reich, part of Pomerania, part of Brandenburg, much of 
the Silesian arsenal; Poland, though not yet free, is no 
longer German, the Red Army nears not only Stettin but 
Berlin ; in the west all von Rundstedt’s gains, for which 
he spent so lavishly out of an-impoverished exchequer, 
have vanished, the Siegfried Line is going the way of the 
Oder. In Burma we cross the Irrawaddy and threaten 
Mandalay: in the Philippines Manila falls from the 
Japanese grasp—and, not least, the land-route to China 
is re-opened. Most significant portent of all comes in the 
very recent denial of Kipling’s dictum, ‘ East is East and 
West is West, And never the twain shall meet’: they 
have met—in the air beyond Berlin when, at long last, 
the two fronts were joined together by the R.A.F’s. huge 
attacks in direct support of Zhukov’s advance. 

Nothing now remains but the end—and, after the 
end, the beginning. On the unity, or at least the cordial 
understanding, of the great Allies depends the future of 
this earth: ‘the greatest achievement of Germany’s 
vaunted V2 bomb,’ declares Raymond Gram Swing in a 
broadcast talk this January last, ‘has been to make 
international collaboration the direst necessity that ever 
confronted the human race,’ and he added, ‘ so I am not 
apprehensive about America reverting to the isolationism 
of 1920, seeking to escape its responsibilities.’ Upon that 
note of earnest hope, based upon higher and more enduring 
motives than the fear of new scientific inventions of death 
and destruction, based, rather, upon the unrealised but 
constant aspirations of mankind, let us watch the unfold- 
ing of the final onslaught. There is talk now of the 
Gétterdammerung Line, but Gétterdammerung means, if 
I mistake not, ‘ Twilight of the Gods’; have we not 
reached the Line of the Darkness of the Devils ? 


GORELL. 


[For the postscript to the above article see p. 251]. 
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DEMOCRATS have ever been in love with panaceas and 
politicians have always pandered to that unhealthy pas- 
sion by providing what they call ‘ solutions.’ It would 
be unfair to suggest that in his latest remarkable study 
‘Full Employment in a Free Society’ (Allen and 
Unwin), Sir William Beveridge believes in either short cuts 
or reach-me-down remedies; nevertheless, his whole 


comprehensive, closely argued scheme rests on certain 
basic assumptions ; and assumptions are very dangerous 


foundations indeed. In this Report made by him ‘as. a 
private citizen’ this distinguished economist, postulating 
that full employment could, and should, be maintained 
in a free society, states quite clearly that it could only be 
done in certain conditions, some foreseeable, some not. 
Of first importance will be flexible planning with the means 
of adjustment to changing conditions. The essence of a 
. plan surely is that it is basically inflexible and, as a people, 
we do not very readily adjust ourselves to changing condi- 
tions. Unemployment, says Sir William, cannot be con- 
quered by democracy until it is understood by them. 
Just so. Sir William can give us all reasons; but who 
is to give us all understanding ? Again, full employment 
in a free society is possible, but it is not possible without 
taking pains. The last thing democracy likes is taking 
pains. The hard way is, in fact, the only way, and that 
fact is not disclosed in Sir William’s somewhat catch- 
penny title! Indeed, he freely admits that, in the most 
favourable conditions, we must always have some 3 per 
cent. of employables unemployed. 
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This volume, which may well take its place beside 
Henry George and Karl Marx, contains well over four 
hundred closely printed pages, and is clearly divided into 
seven parts, a postscript, appendices, and a list of tables. 
The superstructure is, in fact, most complete; but it is 
humbly suggested that the foundations are shifty. All 
these things, admittedly desirable, can, it is assumed, be 
attained without the sacrifice of any of the essential 
liberties. But who is to decide on the essentials? A 
man can have freedom, or he can have safety. He can- 
not have both. The only really safe place in our modern 
world is a prison. Sir William Beveridge’s plan, un- 
doubtedly arresting, and demanding the closest scrutiny, 
assumes that in peace, and in war, man will be 100 per 
cent. efficient, and that, in no circumstances, will he give 
less than his utmost and best. Well, every miner knows 
that the war can be lost in the coal mines ; yet production 
goes steadily down. Has the urgent demand for shelters 
to re-house the wives and children of their fighting com- 
rades called forth from all those repairing blitzed houses 
that 100 per cent. effort which, in the tragic circumstances, 
their fellow citizens have the right to expect ? The facts 
are notorious ; and Sir William Beveridge, and those who 
praise him without troubling to study him, would do well 
to ponder them. 

In ‘Elizabeth and Leicester ’ (Collins) Mr Milton 
Waldman has made a notable addition to his studies of 
the period which he knows so well, and he gives us a fair 
and well-reasoned picture of a man about whom much has 
been written—mostly fictional. Undoubtedly Leicester 
for thirty years filled a larger part of Elizabeth’s life than 
any other man. Whether she was his mistress in a more 
intimate sense than the royal one will never be known. 
Almost certainly she would have liked to marry him, but 
she shrank from the unpopularity she would have got 
thereby. He would have liked to marry her for the 
material benefits which he would thus gain, and fear of 
losing such immense advantages as he had gained kept 
him tied to her. What was he really? Something 
better than a mere super-gigolo but less than the states- 
man that he thought himself: something more than a 
popinjay in fancy armour and less than the inspired 
military leader that he wished to prove himself to be in 
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Flanders. In an Age when magnificence was much 
admired he outshone all his contemporaries and was 
cordially disliked. At a time when manly sports were 
most popular he excelled in them and was execrated. 
Most men then believed that he had murdered his wife, 
Amy Robsart: was there any real truth in the charge ? 
Mr Waldman examines all available evidence and leaves 
an open verdict. The same verdict may be given about 
Leicester as a whole by those who read this carefully 
thought-out and interesting volume. 

‘Henry Yevele,’ by John H. Harvey (Batsfords), 
may come as a shock to many amateur students of archi- 
tecture who will have to admit that they know nothing 
about him—not even how to pronounce his name cor- 
rectly. As the author truly says, very few laymen could 
name even three English architects before Inigo Jones. 
Yet Yevele, whose life covered most of the fourteenth 
century, was very eminent. To his designs we owe the 
rebuilding of Westminster Hall, and much of the nave 
and west front (except the eighteenth-century towers) of 
Westminster Abbey as well as the West Cloisters, Jerusa- 
lem Chamber, and Abbots Hall. He was also responsible 
for much work in the nave of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and was noted for his military architecture as well as for 
his ecclesiastical. For many years he was ‘ Deviser of 
Masonry ’ to the King and a warden of London Bridge, 
an official of considerable. authority, and much respected. 
Mr Harvey writes, ‘ The remarkable thing about Yevele, 
and it is the very kernel of his greatness, is that he did for 
our architecture what Chaucer did for our language, 
giving to it a special character which was altogether 
national.’ The memory of such a man well deserves to be 
rescued from oblivion, and in this book the rescue is 
carried out with much interesting and pleasing informa- 
tion. Additional value is given by the notes on Yevele’s 
contemporaries and successors in the world of architecture 
and the many illustrations are in the best Batsford 
style of excellence. 

Mr Harold Callender’s ‘A Preface to Peace’ (Allen 
and Unwin) should be most welcome to all intelligent 
readers interested in present-day war and peace problems. 
Though written primarily for Americans by an American, 
_ it is equally good for us. It is well balanced, clearly 
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written, and most informative on many much debated 
subjects, such as the apparently equivocal behaviour of the 
United States with regard to Vichy and Darlan and others 
in North Africa (behaviour really backed by good sound 
reasoning), relations with Russia and Southern America, 
and the reasons for the Argentine contrariness. It deals 
with the German problem, ‘ this apparent incapacity of 
a great nation to be a great power without being a great 
menace’; it deals with nationalism and internationalism 
and other present and future perplexities. Mr Callender 
has the all too rare art of being able to criticise without 
causing irritation and of giving sound advice without 
seeming to be superior. When so many in this country 
complain that we are given so little real information about 
the war and have to look to President Roosevelt and 
America to tell us what we want to know, it is interesting 
to find an American saying exactly the opposite, that 
they, being kept in the dark by their own authorities, have 
to look to our Prime Minister ! 

‘Memories and Opinions,’ by ‘Q’ (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), is attractive and tantalising: attractive in 
style and in the picture it gives of the distinguished 
author’s early life, tantalising in that he put off writing 
his reminiscences till too late, and this volume ends all too 
soon with the appearance of his first novel, shortly after 
taking his degree at Oxford. His parents and friends, 
life in Bodmin, and first school days give a fitting back- 
ground to his Cornish childhood. The chapter on Clifton 
gives a good picture of that distinguished school in its 
early days, but to most readers the best part of the book is 
undoubtedly the chapter on Oxford. We get an excellent 
picture of life there in the 1880’s, with glimpses of famous 
people like Jowett, Pater, Matthew Arnold, and Lewis 
Carroll—an Oxford still compact, still largely traditional 
though already greatly enlarging its ideas and, alas, its 
surrounding streets and villas, but before its subsequent 
industrialisation. 

We are told of ‘ Waltzing Volcano,’ by Francis Weiss 
(Hollis and Carter), that ‘ the volcano is the Danube basin, 
the waltz the political and sociological danse macabre 
through the palaces of the Habsburgs, the halls of the 
Esterhazy dynasty, through coffee houses and the streets 
of Vienna and Budapest.’ The book may be called a 
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selective historical picture of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, chiefly since the mid-eighteenth century, with, 
inset, some account of the author’s forebears, family, and 
personal reminiscences. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
the ill-starred Empress Elizabeth ; the last two illustra- 
tions show a coffee house and a village folk dance. That 
is a key to the book. We are shown something of the 
rigid ceremonial of Schoenbrunn and abodes and manners 
of life of the high aristocracy, and we are also shown some- 
thing of life in Jewish settlements and humble dwellings. 
The author, whose home is now in England and whose sons 
are serving with our army, left his Hungarian home many 
years ago because his Jewish heredity made the kind of 
life for which he longed unobtainable there. He writes 
with admirable fairness and lack of bitterness, with a well- 
developed sense of history and balanced criticism, and has 
given us an interesting and informative book. 

It is sad to have to admit that German inability to 
understand British psychology is shared to an alarming 
extent by our friends and allies; a stubborn fact that 
damps our hopes of a lasting fellowship. An anthology 
of some of the many noble utterances concerning Polish 
love of freedom, such as has been excellently made in ‘ The 
Democratic Heritage of Poland,’ edited by Manfred Kridl, 
Jozef Wittlin, and Wiadyshaw Malinowski (Allen and 
Unwin) is therefore useful. Doubtless similar collections 
could be made in Germany or Japan. But the British 
are always pragmatists and those who would disarm their 
anger or woo their friendship would do well to remember 
that they are far more impressed by one small, successful 
experiment in democratic self-government than by all 
the ‘ manifestos’ in the world about freedom. If the 
Polish people can, and will, face realities, confine their 
internal differences, and establish and maintain friendly 
working agreements with their neighbours, they will have 
no need to send us this sort of propaganda. The Editors 
have collected an impressive number of documents dating 
from 1370 to 1939, all of which will not bear close scrutiny. 
Traces of the pernicious political doctrine of ‘ Unanimity ’ 
still tinge too much of Polish thought. There can be no 
such thing in a growing political organism. Moreover, 
many of the more recent utterances included in the volume 
are inconclusive and contradictory. When Poland fights 
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for survival as a national State it is called fighting for 
-freedom, but if, in order to survive, Britain insists in 
holding far-flung bases for her Navy (her very lifeline) it 
is ‘Imperialism!’ In the famous ‘ Manifesto of Free- 
dom ’ published by the Polish Underground Movement in 
1939 the sentences sometimes appear to be self-contra- 
dictory. Another ‘ Manifesto ’ ‘ La Tribune des Peuples,’ 
issued in 1940, is nothing more or less than an incitement 
to ‘a general armed rising of the peoples of Europe,’ 
which, it is added, ‘must pass into its revolutionary 
phase.’ Such incitements are wrong; and, most em- 
phatically, this is not the end for which the British 
Commonwealth rallied to the help of Poland in 1939, and 
for which it is so lavishly giving its blood and treasure. 
The sooner the Polish people realise this the better. 

The new and up-to-date edition of ‘ A Short History of 
India,’ by the late W. H. Moreland, C.S.I., C.IL.E., and Sir 
Atul Chandra Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Longmans), 
should, be warmly welcomed. A well-known reviewer 
wrote of the first edition that it was ‘an extraordinarily 
good piece of work . . . a narrative which is masterly in 
its condensation yet presents many fresh and suggestive 
points of view.’ That is high praise but it is well deserved, 
as the book gives an immense amount of information with 
enough facts and dates to make it a useful work of reference 
but not so much as to destroy the pleasure of reading 
India’s story from the earliest times till 1943. The 
troubles of recent years are recorded with admirable 
clarity, restraint, and balance. What India owes to Eng- 
land is shown as well as what England owes to India, but 
those perverted minds who believe that India was really 
a happier, more peaceful,’and more prosperous country 
before the coming of the English will not find much to 
support them. 

Mrs Hicks Beach has attempted a bold and interesting 
task in writing a sequel to that famous Victorian best 
seller ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ and she has succeeded 
admirably. In ‘ Amabel and Mary Verena’ (Faber and 
Faber) we are given later events and developments of the 
families of Edmonstone, More, Morville, and Mortimer. 
Perhaps the most attractive character is the crippled 
Charles Edmonstone, but Amabel and her sisters and th 
egregious prig Philip are vivid portraits. We sympathid? 
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with Amabel the young and disconsolate widow, but we 
are glad when she slowly emerges and develops eventually 
into a marchioness. We wonder how she, remembering 
her own youth, will deal with a grown-up daughter 
of her own and we shall not be disappointed in either of 
them. This is a most likeable story with a sufficiency of 
Victorian dignity to balance a discerning and entertaining 
romance, more modern in style even though not in the 
date of the events recorded. 

It is not surprising, and it is also encouraging, that 
Sir Edward Grigg’s book ‘British Foreign Policy’ 
(Hutchinson) should have made a deep and favourable 
impression in Moscow. It is not surprising, because the 
author comes to the conclusion that a close policy of col- 
laboration is both possible and highly desirable between 
Britain and Russia; and it is encouraging because he 
refers candidly to Soviet propagandist activities in the 
past, says that even now ‘ Russia’s policy towards some 
weaker States seems to be inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence which he admits to be their right,’ allows a 
doubt to appear whether ‘the Russian hunter will not 
prove even more dangerous to their way of life and tran- 
quillity of mind than the German beast of prey,’ and 
insists that it is Britain’s duty to see that every country 
be allowed to choose its own way of life.. Sir Edward 
Grigg propounds a plausible explanation of Russian policy 
in 1939-40. No doubt Stalin saw much more clearly 
than most English people that Hitler intended to attack 
Russia and that Russia must make ruthless preparation 
to meet the attack. Sir Edward Grigg is certainly right 
in arguing that Stalin understood better than a succession 
of British Governments that ‘ Mein Kampf’ was not the 
hysterical hotch-potch of a political mountebank, but a 
programme of action. Where he hardly does justice to 
British policy is in his criticism of our coolness towards 
Revolutionary and anti-Imperial Russia before 1933. 
After all, we first recognised the Soviet Government in 
1924, and we suffered a very un-English General Strike 
in 1926. 

It is interesting at this moment, when Sir Edward has 
taken up his position of Minister-Resident in the Middle 
Kast, to note that he advocates an ‘ international adjust- 
ment’ of the Jew-Arab problem in Palestine; and the 
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author’s wide experience of public life enables him to 
throw out many pertinent observations and practical 
suggestions in regard to the work of the Foreign Office. 
But ‘ British Foreign Policy’ is a slightly misleading 
title. The book is in fact an avowal of the impressions 
and ideas on British foreign policy during his own lifetime 
—and as such is useful and stimulating. 

‘ Of every five persons in the world, one is Chinese,’ 
remark Owen and Eleanor Lattimore in their new work 
'*The Making of Modern China’ (Allen and Unwin). It 
is obviously important that we should all know something 
about so vast a people—yet, as the authors also remark, 
‘an old missionary student of China once remarked that 
Chinese history is remote, monotonous, obscure, and— 
worst of all—there is too much of it.’ To try to skim the 
cream of it in little more than 200 pages is a bold under- 
taking, especially when the making of modern China 
requires looking back to eighteen centuries B.c.!_ Mr and 
Mrs Lattimore are well qualified to write such a book. 
They have spent many years in China and he has served 
‘as political adviser to Chiang Kai-Shek. They give an 
enlightening survey of China’s past, some explanation of 
what she is achieving now, and what she hopes to do in 
the future. This survey involves consideration of the 
policy of European Powers and America in China in the 
past, the ‘ Unequal Treaties ’ and their results, and above 
all, of the aims and achievements of Japan in China and 
the baleful results of Japan’s determination that China 
shall not become unified and strong. But that deter- 
mination will not now be made effective. The authors 
are to be congratulated on a very useful and informative 
work. 

The death of George Gordon, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was a sad loss for the world of letters. 
We gladly include the following tribute to his work 
‘Shakespearean Comedy’ (Oxford University Press), 
written by a friend of long standing. 

‘ We talked about life and we called it Shakespeare.’ 
This sentence from a lecture on Othello takes us to one 
secret of George Gordon and shows what, as time went 
on, made him a popular lecturer. If he read books and, 
as a scholar, he burrowed into the unusual books, it was 
always with a view to talking about life and seeing what 
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his books and his life had to say to one another. The 
result was something very like good talk; droll and full 
of new things: and it was therefore especially suited to 
comedy. And what did he find in Shakespearean Comedy 
but that women rule the roost ? The men are all more 
or less fools or children, though not without poetry and 
ideas—while they leave it to the women to manage 
situations. His comedies, says Gordon, are a riot of 
feminine supremacy, crowded with witty, loving, happy, 
faithful young women—and the play, comes to an end 
when marriage opens the era of domestic politics. 

For, when married, women are apt to take themselves 
more seriously, and take their husbands even less so than 
before. So we find that in married life comes a certain 
strain: its tragedies are in ways and means. The wife 
looks after things in order that the home may run well 
and the children thrive, and the husband must cut his 
cloth accordingly. Women therefore will not tolerate 
from one another, much less from men, rollicking fun and 
quips. ‘I believe,’ said Gordon, ‘ that no fat lady ever 
lived who could take it like Falstaff.’ 

Shakespearean comedy is a world of light and air, of 
life and air, of life and hope, and like Boccaccio is wide. 
‘And what,’ asked Gordon, ‘is wrong with width ? The 
world is wide.’ 

This book, though full of shrewdness and of rareties, 
is slight. 

But it must not be supposed that Gordon had no 
immediate appreciation of Shakespeare; on the con- 
trary, he knew well what the great man was after, and 
wisely appreciated his dramatic workmanship. He points 
out when the burlesque scenes break in on tragedy or 
romance. The audience is given a glimpse of contem- 
porary England. He shows how admirably The Tempest 
is arranged to give the onlooker a delightful evening of 
varieties among old woods with frolicsome lays. He 
could write a technical paper on Shakespeare’s English— 
but when he has said all he wants to say about the world 
of Lear or Desdemona’s handkerchief, we come back to 
what he shared with Raleigh, the passion for a life of 
action ; they both held back to a saying of Dr Johnson : 
‘ Every man thinks meanly of himself for not having been 
a soldier or not having been to sea.’ 
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As a critic, therefore, Gordon enjoyed Shakespeare as 
an escape from his critics ; as a don, he was always out- 
running donnishness to relish the zest of action, or the 
endless amusement of suiting oneself to wife and children. 
And it was that which, when the time came for him to 
govern the University of Oxford, made him, as Vice- 
Chancellor, triumphant. [R. S.] 





POSTSCRIPT TO BRITAIN AT WAR (page 241). 


March 2. It is three weeks since I wrote my article, 
three weeks not only marked with as great events as any 
in our history, but, even more, big with the presage of 
still greater events soon to come. Militarily, Germany is 
doomed : that has become evident even to the desperadoes 
in whose power she lies, but these that have sought to 
murder many nations have no compunction in forcing 
her to utter ruin. On the East, one Russian Army nears 
the Baltic between Stettin and Danzig, another directly 
probes the approaches to Berlin, a third is entering 
Breslau, whilst on the West an American Army catches 
sight of the spires of Cologne and a British drives on to 
the Rhine. Of even greater significance is the unity of 
the Crimea Conference and the scarcity of the critics who 
think that the Curzon Line must be due to some recent 
and arbitrary draftsmanship by Marshal Stalin. Mean- 
while Japan sinks down, and declarations of war flourish. 
At home, we have all been concerned at the great 
increase in the number—or at all events the publicity—of 
cases of children ill-treated or neglected. As several of 
these are sub judice, I can only say that I am still without 
any answer to the two questions I have asked at various 
times in Parliament and elsewhere, first, why do the 
Laws of England regard it as worse for an adult so to 
strike another adult as to cause his death than for an 
adult to do likewise to a child—the latter is clearly much 
the more heinous offence. Secondly, why are we continu- 
ally told that to send a cruel father to prison is to rob the 
family of its breadwinner but never hear that argument 
advanced when the father is charged with such a minor 
offence as a bit of burglary ? Slowly, very slowly the 
public conscience is really becoming concerned at last 
over these xnomalies. G. 
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